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NOBILITY OF LIFE. 


‘WHO BEST CAN SUFFER, BEST CAN DO’—Mu10x. 


The Victorian Reign is unparalleled in the History of Great Empires 
for its Purity, Goodness, and Greatness! ! 


ABOVE ALL!!! 


A FEARLESS DEVOTION TO DUTY AND UNFLINCHING 
TRUTHFULNESS ! 


THE QUEEN’S PRIZE! 


The Conditions laid down by the QUEEN for the Prize given 
by HER MAJESTY to the Marine Boys are these :— 
Cheerful Submission to Superiors; Self-respect and 
Independence of Character; Kindness and Protection 
to the Weak ; Readiness to Forgive Offence; a Desire 
to Conciliate the Differences of Others; and, above 
all, Fearless Devotion to Duty and Unflinching 

Truthfulness. 


‘Such _ principles, if evoked and carried into action, would produce an almost perfect moral character 
IN EVERY CONDITION OF LIFE’—Smizzs, 


SHAKESPEARE * Come the corners of the world in arms, 
And we sball shock them ; nought shall make us rue, 
AND DUTY. IF ENGLAND TO HERSELF DO REST BUT TRUE.’ 


THE PIVOT OF DUTY.—Sterling Honesty of Purpose; without it Life is a Sham. 


WHAT HIGHER DUTY CAN MAN ATTAIN, THAN CONQUEST OVER 
HUMAN PAIN? 


N THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is an imperative hygienic 
need or necessary adjunct. It keeps the blocd pure, prevents and cures: fevers, acute inflammatory 
diseases, and removes the injurious effects of stimulants, narcotics such as alcohol; tobacco, tea, coffee, by 
natural means; thus restores the nervous system to its normal condition, by preventing the great danger of 
poisoned blogd and over-cerebral activity. sleeplessness, irritability, worry, &c. 


UPERIOR TO ALL OTHER SALINES.— Dear Sir,—Having taken your “FRUIT SALT” 
many years, I think # right to tell you that 1 consider it a most invaluable medicine, and far superior to all 
other saline mixtures. I am never without a bottle of it in the house. It possesses three most desirable quglities 
—pleasant to the taste, promptly efficacious, and leaves no unpleasant after-effects. 
‘A DEVONSHIRE LADY.—Jan. 25, 1889.’ 


THE GREAT DANGER OF POISONOUS ANILINE DYES, SUGAR, PINK 
OR CHEMICALLY COLOURED SHERBET.—Experience shows that sugar, aniline dyes, pink or 
chemically coloured sherbet, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandy 
are all very apt to disagree, while light wines and gin, or old whiskey, largely diluted with seltzer water, 
will be found the least objectionable. ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional 
weakness of ‘the liver. It possesses the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and 
places the invalid on the right track to health. 


HOW KANDAHAR WAS WON. 


* During the Afghan War we were before Kandahar, and had been reconnoitring the enemy’s position with 
Colonel M *s splendid cavalry regiment, when, to our merriment, the colonel produced a bottle of HNO S 
“FRUIT SALT.” ‘ Take,” he said, “an old soldier’s advice ;” so, to please him, we did. We emptied the 
bottle. And Colonel M gave another bottle to P. ’smen. We cértainly slept soundly that night, and 
awoke fresh as paint. Two days afterwards, the colonel said at mess, “ You fellows laughed at me about ENO’S 
‘ FRUIT SALT,’ but it was mainly through that stuff I gave you, you did such splendid deeds that day. 
Personally,” said the colonel, “I never felt better, and so do the officers of my regiment, and we were ready to 
encounter half a dozen Ayoobs.” After that the colonel was always called “‘ Old Eno.” ’—From ‘ MESS STORIES, 
by PROTEUS, pp. 126, 127, published by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, 1889. 


CAUTION.—Lzamine cach Bottle,and see that the Capsule is marked ‘ ENO’S FRUIT 
os SALT.’ Without it, you have been imposed.on by a worthless imitation. 


SoLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J. ¢. ENO'S PATENT. 
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The Bell of St. Paul’s. 


By Watrter Besant. 


Part II. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


THE DAY AFTER. 


F Laurence went again the next morning to the Poet’s study, 
which cannot be denied, it was by special invitation—say, com- 
mand—of the Master. It must not be thought that he haunted the 
place. To be sure, he lingered long after he had paid his daily tri- 
bute of generous appreciation ; and that was in a laudable hope of 
finding an opportunity for seeing and talking with Althea. Hehad 
lost a most beautiful chance that last night had given him—your 
true lover is always finding and losing and finding again such oppor- 
tunities, for the mood must suit the time and the occasion must 
find the mind ready: and he who most truly loves finds it the 
hardest to speak, and sometimes the maiden runs away. But the 
God who provides the opportunity takes long to forgive when one 
is thrown away. Laurence had to go at last without seeing his 
mistress. Thus he was punished: and thus for a few days more 
Love continued to punish him. 

Althea was, in fact, all the morning in her own room. She 
was on the stairs about to descend when she heard her lover's 
footstep. Then she ran back and stood unseen upon the landing, 
and listened while he walked into the study and greeted her 
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father. She blushed because she knew very well that he was 
come in the hope of seeing her—however great might be his 
admiration of her father’s genius: she trembled because she 
knew what he wanted to say to her and because she still felt the 
warm pressure of his hand, and heard his voice, soft and sweet. 
She sat down and listened. The whole morning through she sat 
listening ; from the room below came up the cadenced droning of 
her father’s voice, while he read his poems: once or twice there 
was an interruption—a word or two—from his companion. Then 
the sing-song of the voice began again. All the morning through : 
and she had no desire to do anything: she did not tire, listening 
and thinking, and waiting. She sat quite still, her hands in her 
lap, with the gracious smile upon her lips, and the serious light 
in her eyes, which belong to woman at her best. The effect of the 
smiling lip and the serious eye has never yet, so far as I know, 
been produced by mere man. If the masculine person is happy, 
he laughs: if he is quite young or yet but half civilised, he 
laughs and capers and sings: he even ties on a horse’s tail and 
claps horns on his head and takes a double flute, and, in the guise 
of a Satyr, dances round an Etruscan Vase. But the Woman who 
has made him happy, leoks on with serious eyes and smiling lips. 

When Laurence at length departed, Althea opened her door 
and went downstairs, her face composed and grave: nor could any 
one guess the tumult and the joy that filled her soul because now 
she knew indeed that she was loved and because she was ready to 
" give her lover all he asked, her heart, her thoughts, her life, her 
very soul. Her father, thinking that all these things were: his 
own and going to remain his own—such is the fondness of a 
parent and so great is the selfishness of man—informed her that 
he had passed a delightful morning and that his friend, Mr. 
Waller, really seemed as if he could not keep away from that 
Temple of the Muse—‘ And yet, my dear, with so profound a love 
for poetry, he lacks entirely, he tells me, the power of poetic 
expression. It is, indeed, surprising!’ 

Laurence wondered where she could be: when he left the 
poet he looked into the opposite room—aAlthea’s work-box stood 
on the table but she was not there. She was perhaps on the 
river. But no: the tide was at its lowest: her boat lay wretched, 
ashamed, self-conscious, upon the mud. Was she by chance sit- 
ting with Cassie? No, Cassie was sitting by herself, her head in 
her hands, abandoned to melancholy reflections and the natural 
flatness of things after a day of festivity. 
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Before her on the table lay the ‘things’ which had now 
arrived: there they were—the lovely chiffons, the gloves and the 
glove-boxes and the bottles of scent,—yet they failed to bring her 
comfort. Girls may amuse themselves with gauds at times: yet 
they know very well that after all there is but one thing in the 
world which is of real importance. And that had nothing to do 
with the pile of pretty things upon the table. 

‘Oh, Mr. Waller,’ she cried, ‘ to think that you have bought 
all these things!’ 

‘They are for Althea and for you. But you will give Flavia 
some of them.’ 

_ SIf I had had them a month ago they would have made me 
happy. But now-—’ 

* Now, Cassie, you have learned that the world is much wider 
than it seemed, and you have observed that it contains many 
thousands of young men : 

‘Oh!’ she cried, ‘you don’t know. How should you know?’ 

It was acry of pain. So Ariadne might have wept over the 
beads which came too late to please her. 

‘If such things could make you happy, Cassie,’ said Laurence. 
‘You should have the whole shopful.’ 

She shook her head mournfully. Observe that with her sister 
Flavia she still carried herself with an affectation of having nothing 
on her mind. She would not confess to the companion of her 
whole life, from whom she had never been separated; but to this 
young man, this stranger, she told all. And yet he did not love 
her, nor did he pretend to love her. Perhaps a girl may find it 
easier to confess to a man than to another woman: men are 
always ready to judge a woman kindly and are quick to find 
excuses for her. Perhaps there was a certain sympathetic power 
in this young man which made him fraternal. 

He stood over her, looking down with eyes of pity. 

‘Cassie, my child,’ he said. ‘The other girl—the one who 
was tricked so infamously, you know, by a wretch—directly 
she understood what an amazing Wretch he really was, shook him 
out of her heart, just as she might have shaken a viper off her 
dress. Then she went her own way and presently began to sing 
again just as if nothing had happened.’ 

‘Oh! you don't know,’ she repeated. 

‘To be sure, she went quite away from him—a long way off— 
where she would never see him again and never hear anything. 
more about him or be reminded of him,’ 
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‘Oh! To go right away—never to be reminded any more!’ 

‘ Yes—would you like to go away?’ 

‘If I should like! Butitis no use. And besides how could 
I leave everybody—Althea and all ?’ 

‘Ah! How to leave Althea? Well—courage~and a little 
patience yet. Courage! I feel almost as if my Christian name was 
Claudius. Shall I prophesy a little? But no: best wait a little.’ 

He left her and walked away. His wandering steps led him 
round about the streets of Poet and Player Land where Althea 
had walked with him. She was with him still in imagination. 
He heard her voice ‘ Here is the Bear Garden: this is the famous 
Rose Theatre, and here is the Globe where they are playing 
Macbeth this very hour.’ Presently, having been in a dream, he 
awoke and found himself in the Bridge Road and opposite the 
house which bore outside the announcement that J. Mayes had 
succeeded S. Norbery.. He remembered his promise to call again 
and he knocked at the office-door. 

Mr. Mayes was, as usual, engaged in casting up accounts with 
the assistance of a fat forefinger. 

‘Oh !’ he said, looking up. ‘It’s you, is it? You're the young 
gentleman from Australia. Well, sir, and what might you bé 
wanting now ?’ 

‘I have merely looked in, Mr. Mayes, as I promised, just to 
ask how you are getting on with that search—after the will, you 
know, that you signed thirty years ago.’ 

‘ Eight years ago, you mean.’ 

‘No, thirty years ago, if you please.’ 

Observe that by continually reading the will, repeating the 
dates, and observing the circumstances as they must have 
happened, coupled with electric treatment, Mr. Mayes thought 
himself gradually arriving at a distant recollection of the events. 
The outlines of his picture were a little blurred and the whole 
thing had still a tendency to become a dissolving view. Now at 
the reminder of that other event which he remembered without 
any blurring of outline at all, the imaginary picture dissolved 
immediately and Mr. Mayes fell back into that quagmire of 
bewilderment from which he thought he was gradually lifting 
himself. 

‘I say eight years,’ he repeated. But he grew red in the face. 
‘What do you know about it? What’s the good of talking to you 
about it ?’ 

‘I see. If you had found the paper you would have told me. 
Go om looking for it.’ 
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‘Perhaps I’ve found something a good deal more important, 
Mister. But that’s my business. If you’ve nothing more to 
say——’ 

‘ Nothing more.’ 

‘ Then, Sir, you needn’ t waste my time any longer. My time 
is my money.’ t 

‘Pity then, that there are only twenty-four hours of money 
to spend. Good morning, Mr. Mayes.’ 

Laurence crossed the Bridge slowly, with the faint hope that 
he might. meet Althea upon it. But she was not there. He 
looked down upon Thames Street: perhaps she was on her way 
to or from St. Leonard le Size. The street was very full of people 
all rushing about, and the air was darkened by bales and casks 
being hoisted to the upper floors of warehouses ; but he could not 
see Althea anywhere. In fact she was at that moment sitting at 
the early dinner with her father and her uncle, graciously dis- 
pensing with liberal hand an autumnal plum pie, which moderns 
weakly call plum tart. 

The baffled lover turned his steps westward, and walked 
through the City. When he got into Fleet Street he remembered 
the very remarkable reception or ovation accorded to the Poet, 
And in order to clear up a certain suspicion he bought a 
Sporting Paper. Yes: it was as he suspected. The Poet was 
indeed a popular favourite—the youth of New South Wales 
are not altogether to seek in the matter of sport—no more 
popular favourite had been known for many years. Yet Mr. Inda- 
gine had hastily jumped to a conclusion not warranted by the 
facts. For, in fact, the excitement was caused by an approaching 
event in which Fleet Street was interested from one end to the 
other, with every lane, court, alley, printing-press and newspaper 
office. In this event the Poet was to play a part: and the event 
was a duello: and the Poet was the descriptive name by which 
the favourite was known: and professionally he was a prize-fighter. 

This point cleared up, Laurence drove to the Club of which he 
was a temporary member, and sat there all the afternoon, writing 
to his mother a faithful account of most that had passed—not all, 
because a young man cannot tell everything to his mother—not 
even if heis a Frenchman. And, as regards Althea in connection 
with the winged boy, Laurence as yet preserved silence, 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 
CLAUDIA AND FLAVIA. 


In the evening he remembered Claudia’s invitation. The Pro- 
phetess lived in a small house near her own chapel—that is to 
say, in Union Street. Her house was distinguished from the rest 
in the daytime partly by the fact that it is the only private house 
—the rest being shops—and partly by its cleanliness, its fresh 
bright paint, the boxes of flowers in the windows, and the white 
doorstep. How could one who prophesies present so dingy an 
exterior as her more obscure neighbours? If one is only a 
workman employed in Barclay and Perkins’, and is not specially 
distinguished by gifts spiritual, and never goes to Church or 
Chapel at all, it matters very little if the landlord does refuse to 
paint the house, and if the doorstep continues black. Indeed, 
although so excellent an example is offered in Redcross Street 
close by, it must be confessed that. zsthetically Union Street is 
still far, very far, behind Bedford Park. The door was opened by 
a neat little maid in the whitest of caps and aprons. She was a 
member of the congregation, and she thought it the highest 
privilege in the world to be allowed to work for the Prophetess, 
Sister Claudia, and a cause for laudable pride and uplifting. She 
might, also, have piqued herself, had she chosen, upon being the 
‘only servant in the whole of the street, and of many adjacent 
strects, but this kind of pride—pride statistical—tempted her not. 
Mostly she watched her mistress and anticipated her wants, made 
her tea strong and served her toast hot, kept her things tidy and 
the house clean; listened to her in Chapel and wondered how it 
was done, and hoped that she herself might some day—but that 
was the hope common to all the sisters of the Early Church. If 
one woman be so gifted, why not others ? 

The girl received Laurence as if she knew and expected him. 

‘You are Mr. Waller,’ she whispered, admitting him, and 
closing the door noiselessly. ‘ Of course Sister Claudia knew you 
were coming. This way. She is in her own room.’ 

The narrow passage was covered with a thick carpet, which 
made their footsteps noiseless: the house seemed profoundly 
silent: a lamp stood on a bracket with a coloured shade over it, 
which lent an unreal and mysterious light. Laurence began to 
feel as if he were being conducted to the shrine of Apollo’s own 
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Prophetess by an attendant Virgin, one of those who surrounded 
the Oracle and laid flowers upon the altar. 

The girl gently opened the door of what, in former days, 
would have been called the back parlour, and lifted a heavy 
curtain which hung across it within, motioning to Laurence. He 
obeyed and entered, 

He found himself in a rcom which, to begin with, was full of 
flowers. Flowers were in vases on the mantelshelf and on the table 
and on the low bookcase. The air was heavy with their perfume. 
The room was furnished with a sofa, an easy chair, and three or 
four ordinary chairs: a large Bible lay open on the table: heavy 
curtains hung across the window and the door: there was a fire 
in the grate though the evening was not cold: and Sister Claudia 
sat in the easy chair beside it. 

Among the Brethren it was well known that those who sat in 
Sister Claudia’s room began presently to experience many singular 
sensations. Their experience differed. Some of them were con- 
tented to feel their heads go-round: others declared that they 
lost themselves altogether, and were rapt in visions, seeing 
things ineffable: others, again, heard voices whispering words of 
infinite comfort and joy unspeakable, but no one could remember, 
afterwards, what they were: others declared that the hearts of 
true believers glowed within them while they sat in that room: 
and some there were who testified that they had even been moved 
by the influence of the place and the presence of the Prophetess 
to repent and to confess their sins on the spot. One thing at 
least was certain: that the room was always full of flowers, 
and that there was always a fire burning, and that the air was 
always that of the hottest room in a conservatory of tropical 
plants. 

As for Laurence, he found the atmosphere so hot and heavy, 
that while Sister Claudia was greeting him and pressing his hands, 
he felt dizzy and faint. The little sweet-voiced woman in the 
black silk dress, who murmured so gracious a welcome in a 
musical whisper, seemed as if she and her room and her voice 
and all belonged to a dream. 

‘Cousin Laurence,’ she said, ‘I knew you would come to-night. 
Not by any gift or vision. Not at all. I claim nothing of that 
kind, you understand. Felix—you know that great son of mine 
—told me you had come back—and I said to myself “ He will 
spend the first day with his friends in New Thames Street and he 
will call on me the day after.” I was right. Sit down—the room 
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makes you a little giddy, perhaps. That is because I always like 
my room warm. And the scent of the flowers is heavy. Sit down. 
It will pass away.’ 

The giddiness did pass in a few moments. When Laurence 
camé.to himself Claudia was murmuring pleasantly—what had she 
been talking about? And she was laughing softly and musically 
—a cheerful sympathetic laugh, as one who has a feeling for 
youth and the world, and not in the least like one who is a 
recluse, a saintly abbess, or the Head of a Connection. 

‘I knew that you would come, Laurence—I shall call you 
Laurence, just as if I had known you all my life—let me look at 
you again. I have only seen you once before, you know, when you 
came to the Chapel with Flavia. Yes—yes—you are Lucy’s 
child. You have her eyes—but they are more like Florry’s: and 
her mouth—yet that is more like Florry’s, as well. But you 


‘are so tall—so tall. Lucy was a little woman. All the women in 
-our family are little. And look at my great giant of a son. Why, 


he is bigger than you. And how is my cousin Lucy after all these 
years ?’ 


‘She was very well when I heard by the last mail. My father, 


you know, has greatly prospered and we are rich people.’ 


‘Lucy rich!’ she laughed pleasantly. ‘Oh! poor Lucy—what 
‘@ change from the old days! Lucy rich and dressed in silks and 
everything, with her own servants! I can hardly understand it. 


‘Well, Iam very glad. You shall tell me all about it. I am very 


glad. Tell her, Laurence, that J said so. I was never a party to 
.the coolness. It was all Cornelia’s doing. She took a huff because 
she thought Lucy should not have gone to Mr. Norbery without 
consulting us.’ 


‘Oh!’ said Laurence, ‘it was ever so long ago. Surely it 


must be forgotten by this time.’ 


The wise woman shook her head. 

“You don’t know the world, she said. ‘You are young. 
Cousins and sisters don’t forget slights. We never spoke to Lucy 
after that, and when she married we were not even told of it, let 
alone being invited to the wedding, which we had no right to 
expect and no call to complain about, as I always told Cornelia.’ 

‘I am sure my mother has long since forgotten i 

* All I can say is that after the way Cornelia behaved to your 
mother I was surprised—I was indeed—when I heard that you’d 
gone to stay in the very house. I thought she would have had 
more spirit. Quite surprised I was,’. ‘hea 
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This familiar talk, in such a place which only wanted an altar, 
a pot of incense and a tripod or so to make it a most beautiful 
cella or innermost sanctuary, struck Laurence with a sense of 
incongruity. But even a Prophetess must have some sort of social 
position to begin with, and when Claudia was a girl a great deal of 
family conversation turned upon the behaviour of their cousins 
and their friends. Few of them, in her circle, consistently lived 
up to the lofty standard required by Vicesimus Cottle. In such 
cases it was due to Cornelia, the eldest daughter, rather than to 
Claudia, to let them know and feel the reality and consequences 
of their backslidings. Therefore Lucy's sins, whatever ay: had 
been, were followed and punished by a coolness. 

‘So Lucy has done well. To look at you it is pretty certain 
that she has done well. I amvery glad. Does she ever talk about 
us and the Bank and old times ?’ 

‘She told me to seek out my cousins and to do for them any- 
thing I could, provided they" want any help. As you know, I have 
not yet told them who I am.’ 

‘It was kind of Lucy. But she always had the best heart in 
the world. Dearme! Lucy! Florry! It seems like yesterday 
when we were all young together. Lucy and Florry! How 
pretty they were, both of them! Oh, my dear boy, if I could 
only show you that pretty pair as they were when they were 
eighteen and nineteen. But there! A son can never know what 
his mother was like when she was young. It is a sad thing 
for her to think of when she is old and has lost her beauty. 
Florry was the prettier of the two, according to some—of course 
we shall be beautiful again in the world to come. But yet— 
Florry wasn’t so serious and so steady as her sister, though she 
certainly was prettier. Poor Florry! Poor dear Florry!’ 

‘What became of her?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Claudia replied shortly. ‘Don’t ask me. If 
any one knows it’s Cornelia. Julia was fondest of Lucy, but 
Florry was my favourite, poor thing! And now we are all old 
women. I am past fifty now, and so is your mother—and— ’ the 
tears came into her eyes. ‘The sight of you brings back the old 
times, my dear boy. You are so handsome and so tall, and you 
are so like your aunt Florry though she was so little. Well— 
you came to find us out and to offer us help if we wanted it.’ 
She took his hand again and pressed it in motherly fashion. 
‘As for me, I want no help. My people keep me. Thongh 
we are not rich, we share what we have, and it is enough, ‘But 
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on the Bank I am afraid they will be soon in sad straits. My 
brother Lucius cannot find another place: it was a thousand pities 
that he was not brought up to something—but the Academy fell 
off sadly towards the end: all the respectable boys went to St. 
Olave’s and St. Saviour’s—and there was no money. And Cassie 
has lost her place, too. How they are all going to live I cannot 
tell. If they have to sell the house it will be like parting with 
all the history and the dignity of the Family. That would be 
dreadful, and we have been so respectable, Laurence,’ she added 
pathetically. ‘We have, indeed. Nobody was ever more looked 
up to than my father and your great-uncle.’ 

‘I hope they will not have to sell the house, We will con~- 
sider and do what we can. I will consult you.’ 

‘Thank you, Laurence. You are so strong and tall that it 
makes one feel you are able to do everything. And now I do 
want your help—for Felix—for my son.’ 

‘TI have already had a long talk with Felix. He wants to go 
to Australia.’ 

‘Yes, my poor boy is not happy. I thought it was a good 
thing for him when he got into the Accountant’s Department of 
the Brewery, but he doesn’t like desk work. I tell him he can’t 
be always running races and playing football. He wants an out- 
door life.’ 

* Perhaps my father could help him to that.’ 

‘Then he frets because of Cassie. The poor boy has been in 
love with his cousin all his life. He used to call her his wife 
when they were only little things. And she is a pretty girl, isn’t 
she? I was like her once, Oh! I don’t wonder at it. Boys are 
so. And he frets because of the Chapel. He will never have a 
right feeling for the Connection unless he goes away, when per- 
haps he may remember it. He likes St. Saviour’s better although 
his mother has taken the place she now holds.’ The mother 
sighed. The Prophetess sat up and smiled with conscious pride. 
It was indeed a unique position which she occupied. ‘Take him 
away with you, Laurence. I will let him go willingly, even if I 
never seen him again, so long as it is for his own good. If he 
stays here, what with his rage against the young man who has 
behaved so villainously, and his galling office work, there will be 
mischief done.’ 

‘He shall go with me, if he likes,’ said Laurence. ‘ My father 
will find something for him to do.’ 

‘ As for that young man—evil will fall upon him: judgment, 
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will overtake him: remember that. Be surprised at nothing. 
But remember I told you that the ungodly should fall into the 
trap that he had laid for others.’ 

Then she fell to talking quite freely and naturally about: her 
boy and of what could be made of him and how he was the best 
of sons, though not as yet converted, and of what a splendid suecess 
-he would make of life if he only had a fair start, and so forth, 
the Prophetess being entirely lost for the moment. But while 
she spoke other voices were heard outside the door, and the cur- 
tain was pulled aside, and Flavia appeared holding by the hand 
—in fact dragging by the hand—the Chevalier.’ 

‘You here, Mr. Waller?’ she cried in astonishment. ‘ But 
never mind. I don’t care if all the world knows, though I thought 
I would tell Aunt Claudia first.’ 

‘What has happened, Flavia? Don’t tell me that you have 
Jost your place as well as your sister.’ 

‘No, I haven’t, Aunt. My place is my own andI mean to 
keep it. Aunt Claudia, I can’t stand it any longer.’ 

* Well, Flavia ?’ 

‘ Oh,’ she replied breathlessly, ‘I have told him what I think, and 
though I’ve had a world of trouble to persuade him to it he’s come 
round at last and I’ve brought him here to talk it over with you.’ 

The Chevalier bowed his head gravely. Then he took Flavia’s 
hand and raised it to his lips, with the politeness expected of his 
rank, As for the girl, her fushed cheek and bright eyes clearly 
showed that something quite unusual had happened. Whatever 
it was it beautified her. She was carried out of herself: she no 
longer had the air of conscious propriety which generally reminded 
one of her aunt Cornelia. 

‘Oh! Chevalier, she murmured out of a full heart. Then, 
flashing into a spirit which no one would ever have suspected of 
her—‘ Aunt Claudia! I declare there isn’t such a good man in 
all the world as the Chevalier. No—there isn’t, and there isn’t a 
man in the world so put upon and ill-treated. He has been made 
aslave—yes, a slave—a white slave--by that Wretch who pretends 
that he is his clerk, and isn’t fit to black the Chevalier’s boots. 

‘The man makes him sweep out the office: he makes him, 
actually as if he was a General at ten pounds a year, buy the food 
and cook it: yes, he makes him get ready breakfast, dinner and 
supper with his own hands—the Chevalier! Think of it! And 
all the rest of the time the Wretch makes him work at the desk. 
And no pay at all or next to none. Nothing but his keep. And 
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look at his clothes! They are in rags. He’ hasn’t got but two 
pairs of socks and not a whole shirt left, and he has to make his 
own cloth shoes because he can’t afford to buy a new p’r o’ boots. 
Oh! The poor Chevalier !’ 

‘Well, my dear?’ asked Claudia, quietly. 

‘Aunt Claudia,’ she took breath and considered a moment, ‘I 
thought the Connection would have interfered. But they are too 
poor. I’ve spoke to Brother Matthias and Sister Tabitha, but they 
both say the Connection is too poor. So I just resolved with my- 
self what to do.’ 

* What is it?’ 

*I think I can guess,’ said Laurence quietly. 

‘ He’s a man who ought to have a lecture room of his own to 
speak in. He is brimful and bursting with the message that is 
in him. Ob! Aunty, even you yourself on a Sunday evening 
haven’t got a more splendid message to deliver.’ The Chevalier 
shook his head gravely, but whether in denial or not is not known. 
‘For it is not only the Gospel of Love—you taught him that—but 
the Gospel of Love applied to life—to all our lives and to all the 
work of the world. Not only to saving our own souls, but to alter- 
ing the whole world. You must hear him talk. He is nothing 
better than a prisoner now. And heis old. If he is kept in his 
prison much longer he will die. If we set him free, he will live a 
great many years perhaps and deliver his message.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Claudia, thoughtfully. ‘If he really has such a 
message. But many brethren and sisters too have come to me 
declaring that they have a Message to deliver and they hadn’t, my 
dear. They had nothing but the desire to have a Message. 
Chevalier, what have you to tell us?’ 

The Chevalier lifted his head and raised his hand. Then he 
spoke solemnly. ‘ I have to preach the Equality of Christian Love. 
Not as you preach it, Sister Claudia, for the spiritual benefit of the 
brethren, but for the material happiness of the whole world. I have 
to make mankind love each other, not only for the sake of their 
Heavenly Lord, but also for the sake of their brotherhood. Then al] 
injustice will cease, all self-seeking and oppressions. You show us 
how to save our souls, as Flavia said. I will show the world how 
to save their lives—by Christian love, by brotherly Jove. I shall 
take the doctrine of the Early Church out into the world and 
teach it over again to all mankind. We are all equals: we are 
all brothers: there is none. greater and none less among us. 
Sister Claudia, I will set open your doors: I will break down the 
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walls of your little chapel: I will give to all the world what you 
have given to the Connection.’ 

‘It is well spoken,’ said Sister Claudia, watching him with eyes 
that looked full of fire in the crimson light of the lamp. 

‘I dreamed, at first, of lecturing on Humanity and its Rights. 
But I now see that I was providentially restrained. I must preach, 
not lecture. I must be an Apostle, not a Professor. It is by 
Apostles that the cause is advanced, and an Apostle may be a 
martyr.’ 

‘You gave me your card once, Chevalier,’ said Laurence. ‘I 
had forgotten it. I will find you a Hall to begin with if you 
please.’ 

But the Chevalier paid no attention to this interruption. 
‘The Time has come,’ he said, ‘and the Means. As for the 
Means, Flavia has told you. I would not at first consent, for she 
is twenty and I amseventy. There seemed too great a difference 
between us.’ 

‘He is only forty-nine years and nine months and twenty days 
older than me,’ said Flavia. ‘ Differencé? Nonsense! What's 
that ?’ ; t 

‘A girl, then, has been found—gracious, self-sacrificing, noble 
—who will set me free.’ 

‘Iam going to marry him,’ said Flavia, calmly. ‘It is the 
only way out of it. I’ve got twenty-five shillings a week: we 
shall make it enough. He is the most frugal of men and the 
kindest heart as well as the noblest. But I don’t know what 
father will say.’ 

‘ What do you say, Chevalier?’ 

‘What can I say?’ Tears stood in the nobleman's eyes, 
‘She finds me in a prison: she offers to let me out: she finds me 
full of my message: she enables me to deliver it: she is young 
and I am old: my time for Love is over, yet she brings me Love : 
she sacrifices herself to me. What can I say? What do you 
expect me to say?’ 

Claudia looked at Lau.ence. There were questions in her 
eyes. 

‘Yes,’ he said, rising. ‘I will leave these lovers with you, 
Sister Claudia. Perhaps they could do no better. Flavia, you 
understand what you are doing. Yes, I am sure you do. You 
will make this good man happy. Ido not think that you will 
ever repent your sacrifice.’ Then he laughed lightly. ‘ When 
you are the wife of the Chevalier what shall we have to call you? * 
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‘I shall not take my husband’s title,’ said Flavia of the 
Telegraph Department. ‘I have made up my mind to remain 
simple Mrs. De Heyn. In the Early Church, Aunt Claudia, they 
dropped their titles.’ 


*I came to London on a holiday,’ Laurence addressed himself, 
an hour later, to the Shade of Vicesimus in the Best. Bed Room: 
‘I was told to find out my cousins, and learn what they were 
doing. I have now got a family, a whole family, a most inte- 
resting family upon my hands, and I hope my mother will be 
satisfied and pleased. I have also found——’ he paused and 
smoked in meditation for a while, watching the smoke curling in 
the air; ‘and I hope,’ he added, not finishing his sentence, ‘ that 
my mother will be pleased with that as well.’ 





CHAPTER XXV. 


AN INCREASE TO THE FAMILY, 


Iv was a singular circumstance that all the misfortunes of this very. 
respectable family should arrive together, like a troop of comedians, 
and that, at the very time of the unknown cousin’s arrival. Con- 
sider. Before he came Lucius was happy in the possession of his 
Guarantee, though business was deplorable. Cassie rejoiced in the 
possession of a lover and of a place where her conduct and her 
pleasing manners gave every satisfaction. Flavia had not assumed 
the sole responsible charge of an elderly philanthropist. Nay, 
more. Oliver had not been tempted: consequently, he had not 
fallen. To fall, without being tempted, argues depravity. Althea, 
happy girl, was still fancy free and could go forth to watch her 
ghosts upon the river and the river bank. Felix, even though he 
loved his cousin, was not consumed with wrath on her account, and 
if he disliked his work, did his best to conceal that dislike. Andas 
for Mr. Mayes he was still able to remember the witnessing of 
Mr. Norbery’s Will thirty years ago without the intrusion of that 
vacant space where another group should have been. Those who 
believe in the Evil Eye might have strengthened their faith by a 
consideration of this case. 

The family, large and interesting as it was, became, as you will 
now see, larger and much more interesting. Nobody, in fact, can 
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quite understand the extent of his own family, especially in that 
great class called the Middle, to which most of us have the honour 
of belonging. If one begins working backwards and sidewards, 
vertically and horizontally, quite surprising results may be ob- 
tained. A Milk Walk, a Baptist Chapel, a Board School, a grocer’s 
shop, say, at Old Ford, a Company in a Line Regiment, a black- 
smith’s forge, a Bishop’s wife, may be sprung upon the Family Tree 
when a member of the Middle Class begins to investigate. For the 
Middle Class is not only the backbone of the country but also the 
legs and the ribs and the shoulders of it, and is intimately connected 
with the toes and the heels and the ankle joints of it. Therefore 
the discovery which Laurence was about to make, though it might 
be romantic, could not be called wonderful. The only wonderful 
thing about it was the coincidence of its happening the very day 
after a certain conversation. One who writes a novel would 
hesitate to introduce such a coincidence, but the plain historian 
may safely venture to do so because in daily life they happen 
continually. 

Think. At breakfast you have been talking of a man, a 
woman, or a subject. After breakfast you put on your hat and walk 
abroad upon your daily business among the haunts of men. Pre- 
sently something happens to you directly concerned with that 
man, that woman, or that subject. You go home in the evening 
and you tell the story, beginning with the formula, ‘ Most remark- 
able coincidence! We were talking of Jack Scallawag this very 
morning, saying that it was ages since we heard what had become 
of him. When I got into town, there he was at my office, and 
wanted to borrow ten pounds—confound him! He didn’t get it: 
but—most remarkable coincidence!’ It was therefore in no way 
remarkable, but only one of the natural incidents —the co-incidents 
—of everyday life, that the very person of whom Sister Claudia 
was talking in the evening should turn up in the morning, 

Finding that Althea sat resolutely in the study with her 
father, and resisted every hint that she should arise and go forth 
with him, Laurence gave it up, and wandered forth into the City, 
where he pleased himself by walking up one street and down 
another, lighting upon churches in unexpected corners, bits of 
churchyards, each as big as a dining-table, with tall warehouses 
round them, odd squares and closes, sometimes with a tree or a 
pump in them, winding lanes, merchants’ houses, solid and sub- 
stantial, dating from the Great Fire, towers standing all by them- 
selves—there is one in Mark Lane which, if it were in some old 
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French town, all the visitors would crowd to see: and another ia 
Thames Street, without counting the fine old Tower of Hackney— 
and all kinds of things, to the beauty of which Althea had edu- 
eated his eye. He roamed in perfect happiness up and down 
Harp Lane, St. Mary-at-Hill, Rood Lane, Mincing Lane, Seething 
Lane, Crutched Friars, America Square, and the Minories. All 
these names he knew, and it pleased him to read them at the 
corners, and to connect them with their memories and the girl 
who had taught him all these curious things. Then he found 
himself in a labyrinth of streets whose names told him nothing— 
indeed there is nothing in the name of Mansell Street to suggest 
Goodman’s Fields, or the old Theatre and David Garrick; Haydon 
Square has no history. Great Alie Street has, it is true, a certain 
strangeness of name which provokes curiosity—was Alie a girl 
-—the toast of Whitechapel ?—was there a Lesser Alie as well as 
Alie the Great? Prescott Street, also arrogating to itself the 
title of Great, does not point out the house where Cloudesley 
Shovel lived: nor does it record the fact that here the houses Were 
first distinguished by numbers instead of signs. Civilisation, like 
religion, springs from the East and travels westward. Laurence 
was beginning to think that a cab would take him in half an hour 
to Club and Lunch land, and that he had perhaps done enough 
for one morning, and that this particular precinct was less inte- 
resting than some others, when he became aware of a woman 
going slowly along on the other side of the street. At first, he 
hardly remarked her—there are many poor women to be seen in 
this part of London. Next he became aware that he was some- 
how familiar with the figure. The woman was wretchedly clad 
—there are many women in London who are wretchedly clad: 
she crept along slowly, as if she was feeble: she hugged the 
houses as a ship may hug the shore. By her carriage, by her. 
walk, by her miserable clothes, you could discern the depths of 
her poverty and wretchedness. There are, however, a great many 
wretchedly poor women in London; why did he seem to remember 
this woman ? 

She stopped: on a doorstep lay a thick crust of bread, flung 
there by sone child who did not want it. She snatched it with 
eagerness and began ravenously to devour it. When she stooped, 
Laurence saw her face—a face thin and wan—he knew her then. 
It was the poor woman who had come out of the Church that 
morning when he visited Cornelia. Althea knew the woman. 
She was the Disgrace to the Family, 
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‘Then—he knew not why—a vague feeling of disquiet seized 
him—an unformed apprehension of he knew: not what. He 
crossed the road swiftly and accosted the poor creature. 

‘I have seen you before,’ he said, 

The woman looked up and shook her head. 

‘I do not remember you, sir.’ 

‘ You were coming out of St. Leonard’s Church.’ 

*I go there sometimes.’ 

‘You look in trouble. Can I help you?’ 

‘Can you help me?’ she repeated. ‘ Look at me——’ 

‘Then,’ said Laurence, ‘ let me help you.’ 

She spoke in a sweet low voice which reminded him of some- 
thing—he knew not what. Her eyes, when she lifted them, were 
limpid and large—they made him think of Sister Claudia; her 
face was thin and wasted, but there were the traces, unmistakeble, 
of bygone beauty upon her fine features. Her face presented none 
of the signs of degradation and drink which’ generstiy belong to 
persons in these truly melancholy -ircumstances. She was slight 
of stature and narrow in the’ suoulders—a little woman who in 
her youth might havé beer. one . those fairy-like women who.do 
so mightily rejoice. the masculine eye, merely to see themwalk or 
dance, only to hear them laugh ‘and sing.: As’ Laurence connected 
this poor creature with youth and beauty, he Ponget somehow 
first of Cassic and then of Sister Claudia. ° 

‘Miss Indagine knows you,’ he said. ‘ You have at least one 
frienu.’ 

‘I had.—But they turned me out of my room and now she 
does not know where to find me.’ 

‘Why not tell her?’ 

‘ Because I am past her help. She has no money to give me. 
And besides it would only make her more wr sed When _ 
she came she was very unhappy.’ 

Were the very stones going to cry out upon this young 1 man 
because he ran ‘away ? . 


‘Where do you live ? ?’ he aint her. as ie 
‘I have found a room in Tenter Street. But I don’t know 
how long I shall be able to keep it”. . . ‘ 


‘Will you take me to your room? At all events we could sit 
down and talk.’ v4 
‘Sit down? .* my room n? > She J laughed ineelitie. Then 
she looked up quickly.‘ You shall come,’ she said. ‘Oh, yes! 
you shall see my room. It will do you good to see my room. 
VOL. XIV. NO. LXx XIV. PP 
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You are young and you are careless. You shall understand what 
misery means. It will do you good to see how we live—we who 
have nothing to wait and pray for but Death. And perhaps 
Death itself will make our fate no better. Come with me—you.’ 
She lifted her head and quickened her step with the strength that 
comes of sudden passion. But it lasted no longer than a fire of 
shavings. Her head dropped, her feet dragged—she fell into her 
former carriage of patience—the patience of suffering, Laurence 
felt, as he looked down upon this poor bundle of rags, was even 
more pathetic than the short-lived flame of rage which had 
betrayed the misery of her soul. Why did she suffer so? What 
was her history? ‘ You are,’ said Cornelia, ‘the Disgrace of the 
Family.’ What had this poor creature to do with the Family of 
Vicesimus Cottle, the great and respected Academician of Bank 
Side? And again a vague disquiet seized him, for he too was one 
of the Family. 

‘I live here,’ said the woman. ‘You can come upstairs with 
me if you please.’ 

She led the way up the stairs, dirty, broken, stripped of the 
banisters, to the second-floor back, a small room which at all 
events should have been light and airy. It was furnished with a 
kettle, a teapot, and a teacup. Nothing more. Nothing at all. 
Some travellers have remarked upon the very small amount of 
personal luggage which is wanted to carry an Equatorial African 
through life—a pipe, a bow and arrows, a spear, a piece of cloth, 
perhaps a knife or an axe. Really, nothing more. But there are 
people in London who have reduced their wants to even smaller 
limits. A kettle, a teapot, a cup, a plate, a knife. Nothing more. 
These simple things completed the furniture of the whole room. 
There was nothing more—not even a bed, unless a heap of shavings 
in the corner made a bed: not a chair or a table—Nothing. 

‘You see,’ said the tenant. ‘This is where I live. Will you 
sit down and have a talk?’ 

‘Good Heavens! Are you so poor as this? I thought that 
nobody , 





‘I dare say there are not many quite so poor as myself,’ she 
said. ‘There cannot be many people in the world quite so poor 
as I am.’ 

‘Poor? But you are destitute. You have nothing. Not 
even a bed to sleep upon.’ 

‘Not even a bed,’ she repeated. ‘Iam destitute,’ 

‘ And you live here—quite alone ?’ 
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‘Quite alone. No one in the house knows me: no one ever 
comes here: I am quite alone in the world. At night it doesn’t 
matter, because I can sleep; but in the day it is terrible to sit on 
the floor with nothing to do. Then I wander about the streets.’ 

‘ But how do you live?’ 

‘Sometimes I get a little sewing to do—sacks and bags and 
things—lI can work very well, but the work is hard to get—there 
are so many poor women who can sew—I should get on if I had 
regular work, because I can live on very little—oh! very little. 
For a week and more I haven’t even had my cup of tea. I wonder 
if you understand what it is—not even to have a cup of tea—and 
I have lived upon bread. To-day I had not even any bread left, 
and I should have eaten nothing, if I had not picked up a crust 
just now. Perhaps I shall pick up another crust by-and-by. 
Sometimes there are lots of crusts lying about in the streets.’ 

© And to-morrow?’ 

‘To-morrow—oh ! but you are going to give me something,’ 
she laughed—a soft and pleasant laugh—yet not mirthful—and 
it disquieted Laurence because it made him remember something 
—he knew not what. 

‘Yes, I will give you something. But the day after, and the 
day after that ?’ 

‘Once a week I have a little piece of work for which I get a 
shilling. I cleanand dust the church where Corn—the church of 
St. Leonard in Thames Street.’ 

‘But you cannot live on a shilling a week.’ 

‘This room is only two shillings a week—to be sure I am 
already in arrears, and if they could find another tenant they 
would turn me out very quickly. When I am turned out I do 
not know what will happen.’ 

‘ Have you no friends at all?’ 

‘I have cousins, but I must not go to see them. And Althea 
Indagine was my friend, but I have lost her now because she does 
not know where to find me—no—I have no friends,’ 

Laurence walked to the window and looked out upon the 
chimney-pots and the roofs. 

‘It is terrible,’ he said presently, in husky accents. ‘ How 
can a woman fall into such dreadful poverty ?’ te 

‘It is very easy,’ she replied. ‘Oh! you have no idea how 
very easy it is. I could show any girl the way. She has only to 
do exactly what I did, and in time she will fall into exactly the 
same misery.’ 

PP2 
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‘What is your name? Tell me who youare. © ~~? 

‘Oh! my name—my name. The people in the house call 
me Mrs. Sinclair. Why not? It does as well as anything.’ 

‘Where is your husband?’ } 

‘T have never had a husband.’ She met his inquiring eyes 
with something like a blush and turned her head. ‘No: I 
have never .had a husband. But don’t—oh! please don’t tell 
Althea. ; Cornelia calls me the Disgrace of the Family. SoI 
am. | Yes—yes—I am a disgrace to any, family, and mine was so 
respectable—oh, so respectable.’ . 

; _~Who.are you then?’ > evied. Laurence, his cheek suddenly 
burning with a dreadful; thought. '*Tell me who you are.’ 

* &You would not: believe, would you ?—that_ such a miserable 
thing could ever belong to a respectable famiily—well then— ’ but 
she'stopped. ‘I don't know who you are, Sir.. I have promised 
Cornelia that I would never let my old friends know anything 
about me. You were with Althea —- don’t know 
what mischief you might do.’ 

‘Tell me, quick,’ cried Laurence. ‘I swear that no saiechiet 
shall happen. Since I am a-—a—friend of, Miss Indagine, = 
quight:totrust me.” " -] + 

‘It is not mischief to me. It is disgrace to them.’ 

‘Trust me,’ he repeated, taking her hands, poor bony Psi 
that had once been girl’s hands, pretty and tiny, a joy to look at. 
‘Trust me. You shall dono harm either to yourself or to any 
one, and Althea shall never know.’ 

‘I call her Althea—by her Christian name—because I —_ 
her father before she was born—Clement Indagine—when we 
were all girls together—oh! a very long time nee -thinty years 
ago—when Claudia and Julia and——’ 

‘Good God!’ cried Laurence; ‘I believe you must be—quick 
—who are you?’ ‘For now the dreadful thought had ripened to a 
more dreadful suspicion, and this already to a certain conyiction: 
Who could she be? Why—who else could she be, than-than— 
‘Quick,’ he cried again. ‘Tell me who you are?’ 

‘Why do you look so strange?’ she aan ‘What does it 

matter to you who I am ?’ 

‘Oh!’ he groaned, ‘if you knew!’ : 
y * Will you promise—you look as if you would be true to your 
word—will you promise faithfully not to tell scans that you 
know ?’ 

‘Yes, yes, yes, I promise, She shall not hom: 
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* Because, after all, she has done what she could forme. Her 
tongue‘s cruel sometimes, but not always—and only last Saturday 
she was kinder than usual. She gave me a paper bag’ full of 
victuals and she began to talk all of her own accord about the old 
times.  “ Florry,” she said—it was such a long time since she 
called me Florry that I began to ery—‘ Florry »———’ 

‘You are Florry!’ cried Laurence. ‘ You are my mother’s only 
sister—Oh! my Gop! you are her sister Florry !’ 

In a single moment he understood the meaning of it: the 
reason of Cornelia’s desire to keep this poor creature and all know- 
ledge of her from the family: the whole miserable history. This 
was the lost sister whom he was to discover if possible. And now 
he had found her and she was this starving woman in rags and 
destitution, paying penalty so dire for her sins and follies. 

But the woman shrieked and shrank back from him. If this 
had been said and done in the street she would have fled. But 
in the room she could not fly. She covered her face with her 
hands and sank upon the ground, where she crouched moaning 
and crying and sobbing. 

Laurence bent over her and tried to raise her. Nothing but the 
misery was in his mind. 

‘I am your sister’s son,’ he said. ‘Iam your nephew. Oh! It 
is all over: the misery is finished. Don’t ery, don’t cry. Thank 
God! I have found you at last. It is all over—all the starving and 
the misery. Don’t cry, oh! don’t cry. I shall-take you away and dress 
you and get you into a better lodging, and I shall carry you out to 
Australia to my mother, your sister Lucy, whom you loved so much. 
Don’t cry any more. Althea shall come. We will bring you back.to 
happiness again. Lift up your poor head and be comforted.’ Now 
we have found you we will keep you and never let you go again. 
You are Florry—you are my mother’s only sister——’ ; 

So he went on, saying he knew not what, talking of consola- 
tion and comfort—whispering messages of love while the poor 
woman still wept and cried that now she was punished indeed since 
she could no longer hide her shameful head from her innocent 
sister. 

Presently he led her, trembling and shaking, down the stairs 
and out into the street. And how he strengthened her with food 
and bought clothes for her and refused to leave her until he had 
established her in a decent lodging where she would be looked 
after—these things belong to the Book of the Things Left Out. 

What he found was a creature half mad with want and misery : 
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what he left was a woman, thin and worn, her soft eyes sad but not 
despairing, her face gentle and calm, the wildness and the horror 
gone out of it: her starved and frozen heart opening once more in 
the warmth of love. But alas! for such as Florry, who have never 
quite lost the better self; with love returning comes avenging 
shame. 

She slept after long years of hardness in physical ease. She 
had eaten: she had been clothed: warmth and rest wrapped her 
about. When she laid her head upon the pillow she felt still her 
nephew’s arms about her neck: his kiss upon her cheek: and she 
heard his voice—Lucy’s voice—murmuring in her ear. All was 
over: all was forgotten: she was no longer Mrs. Sinclair, the 
woman of two pair back, in arrears with her rent: she was Florry, 
Florry again—and across the water Lucy was stretching forth 
hands of welcome and crying tears of joy. But in the morning 
was to come that other Messenger—he with the Flagellum. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


IN RICHMOND PARK. 


Tey sat in silence on the grass beside the lake of Richmond 
Park. The afternoon was warm and soft in the season of early 
autumn, the only one of the four which hardly ever disappoints 
us. The light of the sloping sun lay upon their faces, the ferns 
were brown and the trees were golden: it was so quiet that one 
could hear the whirr of the swallow and the browsing of the deer 
close beside and the snapping of the twigs when a rabbit broke 
cover and ran across. They were hundreds of miles from the 
haunt of man: there was no rambler in the Park that afternoon 
except themselves. There are many sweet and quiet spots round 
London whither the people come not, except a few on Sundays. 
There is a certain corner of Hampstead Heath which they know 
not, even on the Sunday. There is a bit of Epping Forest which 
is always deserted ; there is a glade or two still left of Hainault 
Forest where you may wander undisturbed even by the gipsies : 
but the quietest and loneliest spot of any is that beside the lake 
in Richmond Park where the herons fly overhead and the wild- 
duck make long lines and acute angles against the sky, and the 
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deer roam undisturbed and the wood-birds sing. Hither Laurence 
brought the two girls and here they sat in silence, partly because 
all three were full of thought, and partly because the place was 
too beautiful for idle talk. 

‘If it would only last,’ said Althea with a sigh, ‘if we could 
only go on sitting here without getting tired, and if the sun would 
not set—Oh ! it seems as if one could never forget this place and 
this afternoon. Yet, perhaps to-morrow we may have forgotten half. 
Let us try to remember it, Cassie. We will say to ourselves—there 
was the Lake: there was the Bridge: there was the Boat-house—we 
must not leave out the reeds: behind us were the trees with the 
twigs lying about the roots and the brown fern stretched out 
beyond the trees: there was the heron flying overhead with his 
long legs behind him: there was the sunlight on the water and 
the blue sky and—oh! if one were a painter to put it all down 
upon canvas and preserve the memory of it for ever!’ 

‘ And in an hour or two,’ said Cassie, ‘we shall be back again 
on Bank Side. Mr. Waller, youare grave to-day. When you took 
us to the West End you laughed and talked. Has anything gone 
wrong ?’ 

‘No; I have only something more to think of,’ he replied. 
‘It is, in fact, something that ought to make one happier.’ 

‘Mr. Waller,’ said Cassie, after another little silence, ‘tell 
us at last—tell us, why did you come to Bank Side first of all— 
you who had all the rest of the world to choose ?’ 

‘Bank Side is a very picturesque place: and as Althea knows, 
it is full of Elizabethan ghosts.’ 

‘ But it was not to see ghosts that you came.’ 

Laurence, who had been lying at the girls’ feet, rose and 
walked to the water’s edge, and looked across the lake. Then he 
came back to them so grave of face that Cassie was afraid of him. 
Yet every woman likes to see serious purpose in the face of a 
man. 

‘I came to Bank Side, Cassie,’ he said, standing before them, 
‘not to see the Elizabethan ghosts, but to make your acquaint- 
ance.’ 

‘Mine ?’ 

‘Yours, and that of your father and the rest of you. I had 
also to find out, if possible, the truth about certain little things 
for one who formerly lived near you. Well, I made your acquaint- 
ance, and I found that as for these things I could do no good. So 
I thought I would go away again. And then I—I made other 
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friends, aud I saw that there was a story going on: so I thought 
I would stay and see the end of it: but somehow I became a 
character in the story, which served me right for looking on: 
and then I fancied that the story was,ended, and so I went away. 
But about that I was wrong, and so I came back again. And now 
the story seems nearly finished.’ 

Both girls were silent, because they also were characters in 
that story. 

‘ It-will be finished very soon now,’ he said. 

‘ What will the end be like ?’ said Cassie. 

‘I cannot say. I only know what I hope. I came here a 
stranger among all you people, of whom I had never heard. That 
was only three months ago. What have you become to me? For 
even if I were now to go away and leave you, I could never forget 


’ 


ou. 
: ‘Oh! but what have you done for us?’ said Cassie. 

‘I came among you with a light heart,’ Laurence went on, 
‘thinking to amuse myself. It is not precisely amusement that I 
have found here: it is a new interest in life, and a change in all 
my thoughts.’ 

He spoke to Cassie, and he avoided looking at Althea, who 
gazed straight before her and seemed not to hear. But her lips 
quivered and her eyes softened. 

‘I have a thing to tell you all,’ Laurence added after a little ; 
‘but you and J, Cassie, have been such special friends that I 
should like to tell you now. May I?’ 

‘Oh, yes, if you please.’ 

‘It is a confession. I came among you with concealment of 
the truth. When I found, to my surprise, that none of you knew 
what my name, I thought, would have suggested, I did not tell 
who I really was, and I have never yet told any of you.’ 

‘ But we know,’ said Cassie. ‘ You are the son of Sir David 
Waller, who is Prime Minister of New South Wales.’ 

‘That is certainly true. But my mother, Cassie, is your 
father’s first cousin.’ 

‘Oh!’ Cassie jumped to her feet and clapped her hands. 
‘Aunt Cornelia said the other night that you had her cousin 
Lucy’s voice and her face—and nobody took any notice of her. 
Oh! then you are my cousin, too.’ 

‘IT am your cousin, too, Cassie.’ He held out both his hands. 

‘Oh! you are my cousin—oh! my own cousin!’ 

‘Yes, And so, you see, you must call me by my Christian 
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name in future. But you need not tell Flavia or anybody just 
yet. It is our own secret to ourselves.’ 

‘Oh! Laurence!—I am to call you Laurence ?—I am afraid 
it seems like taking a libegty. What will they say? And is 


your mother, my cousin, too, really and truly a ladyship? Do 
they call her my lady ?’ 


‘Certainly, sometimes.’ 

‘And are you really rich, and do you live in a big house ?’ 

‘Yes, and there is room in it for you. I have written to my 
mother to have it kept for you. Because, Cassie, you see, the story 
about the girl who went away and forgot her troubles is going to 
be a true story after all. You are going out to Australia with me, 
away from the old place, and you are going to forget—all kinds 
of things.’ 

Cassie hung her head and said nothing. 

Then they were all silent again—and what each thought of I 
know not. The girls sat side by side—and Laurence walked 
slowly along the grassy borders of the lake while the sun sank in 
the west, and the warm autumn day came to an end. 

Presently he returned to them. 

‘There goes the sun,’ he said. ‘Let us walk back to Rich- 
mond and have dinner. Even on the most beautiful day of the 
year—this has been the most beautiful sunset of all this year, 
except one—we must have dinner. For my own part the happier 
I am: the happier does dinner make me. Men are made so. 
Althea,’—he called her -by her proper Christian name, and it seemed 
the right and natural thing—‘ have we taken you too far? Are 
you tired ?’ 

Then they walked back in silence through the deepening 
twilight. Presently Cassie stole her hand upon Laurence’s arm. 

‘I am so glad, she murmured, ‘I am so very glad you are 
my cousin. I will go with you anywhere—anywhere—to get 
away from here. Are you sure your mother will like to have me?’ 

The tables at the Star and Garter are not crowded on a week- 
day in September. Laurence took one of those which look out 
upon the winding river and the broad valley. At first: they. had 
the great dining-room to themselves, except for a young couple 
returning home after their honeymoon. ' It was the last evening 
before they were to: settle down in the dingy suburb of the 
manufacturing town: the last evening of romance: next day, and 
every day afterwards, the counting-house and the factory. When 
the College of Physicians has lengthened our span to a hundred 
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and eighty, or perhaps two hundred and fifty, the honeymoon 
will take ten years at least. 

The dinner was not so gay as that one in Regent Street; but 
they talked with cheerfulness, and perhaps it was happier. 
Cassie called Laurence cousin, a hundred times; she laughed to 
think what Aunt Cornelia would say; she permitted herself little 
archnesses of speech which are allowed among young persons 
connected by a tie which is too slender ever to become, like some 
family ties, a chain. 

The waiter exactly understood the situation, although Cassie 
was the principal talker. He recognised the Queen of the Feast : 
he hovered around Althea, showering upon her these attentions 
which only a sympathetic waiter can bestow: this was an English 
waiter, of course. He of Germany or Switzerland cannot under- 
stand these nuances; he knows not the poetry of his profession. 
We must not set him down as mercenary because his thoughtful 
attentions received an ample guerdon when the little addition 
was discharged. Chords of the heart may be touched without a 
thought of tips. This waiter had been young. Shall not beauty, 
youth and love between them be able to strike the trembling 
lyre and awaken, as upon an Eolian harp, a tender symphony ? 

The evening, however, was not to finish without another 
adventure. 

At the close of their feast when the waiter had brought them 
the coffee, a party of half-a-dozen entered the room and noisily 
took possession of a table reserved for them. Three were ladies and 
three men. The ladies, who wore magnificent attire and were all 
three very splendid in appearance and of commanding beauty and 
possessed of complexions most wonderful and eyes most curiously 
bright, laughed and talked rather more loudly than is customary 
with ladies in a public place. One of the men corresponded 
in appearance and manners to the ladies: he looked as if he 
could have played to the life the part of a buccaneer or a 
gentleman highwayman, or a gallant Cavalry rider under Prince 
Rupert. He would be set down by those who knew the world 
as a bookmaker, adventurer, modern privateer, or, to sum up, 
a bounder: his laugh was loud; his shoulders were square, and 
he carried a swagger as pronounced as that of any old Penin- 
sular Officer in the Twenties. He was a good-looking crea- 
ture, black of hair and of eye, who proclaimed in his face the fact 
that morality or principle of the old-fashioned kind was not his 
strongest point. The second was a young gentleman of more 
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pleasing appearance and quieter manners. He took his part in 
the loud laughter of his friends. And the third, who placed 
himself at the head of the table and was apparently the host, was 
none other than the future President of the Royal Society— 
Oliver Luttrell. One of the ladies was the divine Julia and one 
of the gentlemen was the gallant Mr. Harry Stanley. Althea 
turned her head and saw him. 

‘There is Oliver, she cried. ‘Does Oliver give dinner-parties 
at Richmond? And what a strange set of people with him!’ 

Cassie looked round and saw him too. He was bending over 
one of the ladies—she knew their kind: she had assisted at the 
taking of their photographs: Oliver at the Star and Garter giving 
a feast to actresses of the kind who laugh loudly and paint thickly 
—Oliver who had no money—Oliver who thought about nothing 
but science: Oliver who had been making love to Althea: and 
with such a party! But Althea paid no more attention: it was 
quite indifferent to her if Oliver entertained strange goddesses 
with feasting and champagne. ‘The giver of that banquet, fortu- 
nately, did not see them: and they presently went away, the 
laughter of the party ringing in their ears. 

‘Is your idol shattered yet?’ Laurence whispered in the train, 
‘He swore once that he loved you. Then he changed his mind, 
He swore that he loved Althea—as if any man could love Althea 
and give dinners to such people as those! Cassie, where is your 
lover as ‘you imagined him ?’ 

‘If the idol is shattered,’ said Cassie, sadly,‘ give me a little 
time, Laurence, to clear away the fragments.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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The Dramatisation of Novels. 


}EW literary tasks seem easier of accomplishment than the 
making of a good play out of a good novel. The playwright 

has ready to his hand a story, a sequence of situations, a group of 
characters artfully contrasted, the suggestion of the requisite 
scenery, and occasional passages of appropriate conversation. 
What more is needed than a few sheets of paper and a pair of 
scissors, a pen and a little plodding patience? The pecuniary 
reward is abundant; apparently the’ feat is temptingly facile ; 
and every year we see many writers succumb to the temptation. 
Whenever a novel hits the popular fancy and is seen for a season 
in everybody’s hands, be it ‘ Mr. Barnes of New York’ or ‘She, 
‘The Quick and the Dead’ or ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ the adapter steps 
forward and sets the story on the stage, counting on the reflected 
reputation of the novel to attract the public to witness the play. 
But the result of the calculation is rarely satisfactory, and the 
dramatised romance. is rarely successful. Frequently it is an 
instant failure, like the recent perversion of ‘ Robert Elsmere ;’ 
occasionally it is forced into a fleeting popularity by managerial 
wiles, like the stage versions of ‘She’ and ‘ Mr. Barnes of New 
York;’ and only now and again is it really welcomed by the 
public, like the dramatisations of ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’ and 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ So it is that, if we look back along the 
lists of plays which have had prolonged popularity, we shall find 
the titles of very few dramatisations, and we shall discover that 
those which chance to linger in our memory are recalled chiefly 
because of a fortuitous association with the fame of a favourite 
actor; thus the semi-operatic version of ‘Guy Mannering’ 
brings before us Charlotte Cushman’s weird embodiment of Meg 
Merrilies, just as the artless adaptation of the ‘Gilded Age’ 
evokes the joyous humour of John T. Raymond as Colonel Sellers. 
And if we were to make out a list of novels which have been 
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adapted to the stage in the past thirty years or so, we should 
discover a rarely broken record of overwhelming disaster. » 

The reason of this is not far to seek. It is to be' found in the 
fundamental ‘difference between the art of the drama*‘and the art 
of prose-fiction—a difference which the adapter has generally 
ignored or been ignorant of. Perhaps it is not unfair to suggest 
that the methods of the novelist and of the dramatist are as 
unlike as the methods of the painter and of the sculptor. The 
difference between the play. and the novel is at bottom the 
difference between a precise and rigid form, and a form of almost 
unlimited range and flexibility. The drama has laws as unbend- 
ing as those of, the sonnet, while the novel may exterid itsélf to 
the full licerise of an epic. It is hardly too miuch to say’ that 
nowadays the novelist has complete freedom in choice of subject 
and in method of treatment.» He may be concise or he may be 
prolix. He may lay the. scene of his story in a‘desert, and_ find 
his effect in the slow analysis of a single; human soul in awful 
solitude; or he may create a regiment of chatacters which shall 
perform intricate evolutions and move in serried ranks through the 
crowded streets of a busy city. He may riot in the great 
phenomena of nature, forcing the tornado, the gale at sea, the 
plunge of a cataract, the purple sunset after a midsummer storm, 
to create his catastrophe or to typify some mood of his hero. He 
may be a persistent pessimist, believing that all is for the worst 
in the worst of all possible worlds, and painting his fellow-man in 
harsh black-and-white, with a most moderate use of the white. 
He may be a philosopher, using a thin veil of fiction as a 
transparent mask for the exposition of his system of life. He 
may adopt the novel as a platform or as a pulpit; he may use it as 
a means or he may accept it as an end; he may do with it what 
he will; and if he be a man to whom the world wishes to listen or 
a man who has really something to say, he gains a hearing. ,: 

In contrast with the license of the novelist the limitations of 
the dramatist were never more distinct than they are to-day. As 
the playwright appeals to the playgoer, he is confined to;those 
subjects in which the broad public can be interested and to the 
treatment which the broad public will accept. While the writer 
of romance may condense his work into a short story of a column 
or two, or expand it to a stout tome of a thousand pages, the 
writer for the stage has no such choice; his work must be bulky. 
enough to last from half-past eight to half-past ten at the shortest, 
or at the longest from eight to eleven. In the present condition 
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of the theatre in Great Britain and the United States, there is 
little or no demand for the comedietta or for the two-act comedy ; 
a play must be long enough and strong enough to furnish forth 
the whole evening’s entertainment. The dramatist may divide 
his piece into three, or four, or five acts, as he may prefer, but 
except from some good and sufficient reason, there must be but a 
single scene to each act. The characters must be so many in 
number that no one shall seem unduly obtrusive; they must be 
sharply contrasted; most of them must be sympathetic to the 
spectators, for the audience in a theatre, however pessimistic it may 
be individually, is always optimistic as a whole. There must be an 
infusion of humour at recurrent intervals, and a slowly increas- 
ing intensity of emotional stress. In short, the fetters of the 
dramatist are as obvious as the freedom of the novelist. 

Perhaps the chief disadvantage under which the dramatist 
labours is that it is almost impossible for him to show adequately 
the contrasting and well-nigh imperceptible disintegration of 
character under the attrition of recurring circumstance. Time 
and space are both beyond the control of the maker of plays, 
while the storyteller may take his hero by slow stages to the 
world’s end. The drama has but five acts at most, and the 
theatre is but a few yards wide. Description is scarcely per- 
missible in a play ; and it may be the most beautiful and valuable 
part of a novel. Comment by the author is absolutely impossible 
on the stage; and there are many who love certain novels— 
Thackeray’s for example—chiefly because they feel therein the 
personal presence of the author. It is at once the merit and the 
difficulty of dramatic art that the characters must reveal them- 
selves; they must be illuminated from within, not from without ; 
they must speak for themselves in unmistakable terms; and the 
author cannot dissect them for us or lay bare their innermost 
thoughts with his pen as with a scalpel. The drama must needs 
be synthetic, while now the novel, more often than not, is analytic, 
The vocabulary of the playwright must be clear, succinct, precise, 
and picturesque, while that of the novelist may be archaic, 
fantastic, subtle, or allusive. Simplicity and directness are the 
earmarks of a good play; but we all know good novels which are 
complex, involute, tortuous. A French critic has declared that 
the laws of the drama are Logic and Movement, by which he 
means that in a good play the subject clearly exposed at first 
moves forward by regular steps, artfully prepared, straight to its 
inevitable end. 
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After all, art is but a question of seléction: no man can put 
the whole of life either on the stage or into a book. He must 
choose the facts which seem to him salient and which will best 
serve his purpose. He must reject unhesitatingly all the others, 
as valuable in themselves, it may be, but foreign to the work in 
hand. The principles differ which govern this selection by the 
dramatist and by the novelist. Details which are insignificant 
in a story may be of the greatest value in a play; and effects of 
prime importance in the tale may be contrary to the practice of 
the playwright, or even physically impossible on the stage. 
George Sand was a great novelist who was passionately occupied 
with the theatre, although she was wholly without the dramatic 
gift; and in his biographical study of her career and her 
character the late M. Caro noted her constant failure as a 
dramatist, both with original plays and with adaptations of her 
own novels, declaring in these words the reason of this failure : 
‘What is needed on the stage is the art of relief, the instinct of 
perspective, adroitness of combination, and, above all, action, 
again action, and always action. It is the natural and laughter- 
forcing gaiety, or the secret of powerful emotion, or the unex- 
pectedness which grips the attention ’"—all qualities which George 
Sand lacked. 

A mere sequence of tableaux vivants, even if it include the 
characters and present the situations of a successful tale, is not 


_ necessarily a successful play, and certainly it is not a good play. 


It is easy enough to scissor a panorama of scenes from a story, 
but to make over the story itself into a play is not so easy. To 
get a true play out of a novel, the dramatist must translate the 
essential idea from the terms of narrative into the terms of the 
drama. He must disengage the fundamental subject from the 
accidental incidents with which the novelist has presented it. 
He must strip it to the skeleton, and then he must clothe these 
bare bones with new flesh and fresh muscle in accordance with 
the needs of the theatre. He must disentangle the primary 
action and set this on the stage, clearly and simply. To do this 
it may be necessary to modify characters, to alter the sequence of 
scenes, to simplify motives, to condense, to clarify, to heighten. 
The more famous the novel—one might almost say the better the 
novel—the less likely is it to make a good play, because there is 
then a greater difficulty in disengaging the main theme from its 
subsidiary developments ; and even when the playwright under- 
stands his trade, and realises the gulf which yawns between the 
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novel and the drama, thé temptation to retain this fine scene of 
the story, or that delicately drawn character, or the other striking 
episode, is often too strong to be overcome, though he knows full 
well that these things are alien to the real play, as it ought to 
be. {The playwright is conscious that the playgoers may look for 
these unessential scenes and characters and episodes, and he 
yields despite his judgment. Then in the end the play becomes 
a mere series of magic-lantern slides to illustrate the book; the 
real and the essential disappear behind the accidental and inci- 
dental; and the spectator cannot see the forest for the trees. 
The dramatisations of Scott, of Cooper, and of Dickens, whatever 
their temporary popularity might be, and their immediate pecu- 
niary success, were none of them good plays, nor were they ever 
wholly satisfactory to those who knew and loved the- original 
novels. And Scott, Cooper, and Dickens are all sturdy and 
robust storytellers, whose tales, one would think, might readily 
lend themselves to the freeband treatment and distemper illumi-~ 
nation of the theatre. And ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ has had much 
the same fate on the stage: the rough-hewn dramas made out 
of it have succeeded by no art of their own, but because of the 
overwhelming interest of the novel. I know of no stage version 
of Mrs. Stowe’s story, or of any novel of Scott, of Cooper, or of 
Dickens, which has any organic unity or any artistic symmetry. 
The finer the novel, the more delicate and delightful its 
workmanship, the more subtle its psychology, the greater is the 
difficulty in dramatising it, and the greater the ensuing dis- 
appointment. The frequent attempts to turn into a play ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ and the ‘Scarlet Letter’ were all doomed to the certainty 
of failure, because the development of the central character and 
the leading motives, as we see them in the pages of the novelist, 
are not those by which they would best be revealed before the 
footlights. A true dramatist might treat dramatically the chief 
figures of Thackeray’s novel or of Hawthorne's romance. I can 
conceive a Becky Sharp play andan Arthur Dimmesdale drama— 
the first a comedy, with underlying emotion; and the second a 
tragedy, noble in its simple dignity; but neither of these possible 
plays would be in any strict sense of the word dramatised: from 
the novel, although the germinant suggestion was derived. from 
Thackeray and from Hawthorne. They would be original plays, 
independent in form, in treatment, and in movement; much, as 
‘ All for Her’ is an original play by Messrs. Simpson and Meri-; 
vale, though it was obviously suggested by the essential ideas of, 
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‘Henry Esmond’ and ‘A Tale of Two Cities,’ which were adroitly 
combined by two accomplished playwrights feeling themselves at 
liberty to develop their theme without any sense of responsi- 
bility to the novelists. In like manner Mr. Boucicault’s admir- 
ably effective dramas, the ‘Colleen Bawn’ and the ‘Long 
Strike,’ are founded, one on the ‘ Collegians’ of Gerald Griffin, 
and the other on Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Mary Barton’; but the 
dramatist, while availing himself freely of the novelist’s labours, 
held himself equally free to borrow from them no more than he 
saw fit, and felt in no wise bound to preserve in the play what 
did not suit him in the story. I am told that the foundation of 
Lord Lytton’s ‘Richelieu’ can be discovered in a romance by 
G. P. R. James; and I have heard that a little story by Jules 
Sandeau was the exciting cause of MM. Sandeau and Augier’s 
‘Gendre de M. Poirier,’ the finest comedy of our century. At all 
times have playwrights been prone to take a ready-made myth. 
The great Greeks did it, using Homer as a quarry from which to 
get the rough blocks of marble needed for their heroic statues ; 
while Shakespeare and Moliére found material for more than one 
piece in contemporary prose-fiction. But it would be absurd to 
consider any of these plays as a mere dramatisation of a novel. 

The difficulties and disadvantages of trying to make a play 
out of a popular tale, when the sequence and development of the 
story must be retained in the drama, are so distinctly recognised 
by novelists, who happen also to be dramatists, that they are 
prone to stand aside and to leave the doubtful task to others. 
Dumas did not himself make a play out of his romantic tale, 
the ‘Corsican Brothers.’ And in the fall of 1887 there were 
produced in Paris two adaptations of successful novels which had 
been written by accomplished dramatists, ‘L’Abbé Constantin,’ 
by M. Ludovic Halévy, and ‘L’Affaire Clémenceau,’ by M. 
Alexandre Dumas jfils; and in neither case did the dramatist 
adapt his own story. He knew better; he knew that the good 
novel would not make a good play; and while the novice rushed 
in where the expert feared to tread, the original author stood 
aside ready to take the profit, but not to run the risk. 

I trust that I have not suggested that there are no novels 
which it is profitable or advisable to adapt to the stage. Such 
was not my intent, at least. What I wished to point out was 
that a panorama was not a play; that to make a play out of a 
novel properly was a most difficult task; and that the more 
widely popular the story, the less likely was the resultant piece to 
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be valuable, because of the greater pressure to retain scenes foreign 
to the main theme as necessarily simplified and strengthened for 
the theatre. 

Sometimes a story is readily set on the stage, because it was 
planned for the theatre before it appeared as a book. M. Georges 
Ohnet’s ‘Serge Panine,’ for example, was first written as a play 
and afterward as a novel, although the piece was not performed 
until after the story had achieved success. Charles Reade’s 
‘Peg Woffington’ is avowedly founded on the comedy of ‘ Masks 
and Faces,’ which Reade had written in collaboration with Tom 
Taylor, and of which it may seem to be a dramatisation. Reade 
also found it easy to make an effective play out of his ‘ Never 
too Late to Mend,’ because this novel was itself based on ‘ Gold,’ 
an earlier piece of his. 

Nor is this ex-post-facto dramatisation the only possible or 
proper adaptation of a novel. A story of straightforward emotion 
may often be set on the stage to advantage, and with less 
alteration than is demanded by the more complex novel of 
character. Mr. R. L. Stevenson declares that ‘a good serious 
play must be founded on one of the passionate cruces of life, 
where duty and inclination come nobly to the grapple; and the 
same is true of what I call, for that reason, the dramatic novel.’ 
Now it is this dramatic novel, handling broadly a pregnant 
emotion, which can most often be dramatised successfully and 
satisfactorily. And yet, even then, the story is perhaps best set 
on the stage by a playwright who has never read it. This may 
sound like a paradox, but I can readily explain what I mean. A 
well-known French piece, ‘ Miss Multon,’ is obviously founded on 
the English novel ‘East Lynne.’ I once asked M. Eugéne Nus, 
one of the authors of ‘ Miss Multon,’ how he came to adapt an 
English book ; and he laughed and answered that neither he nor 
his collaborator, M. Adolphe Bélot, had ever read ‘East Lynne.’ 
At a pause during a rehearsal of another play of theirs, an 
actress had told M. Bélot that she had just finished a story which 
would make an excellent play, and thereupon she gave him the 
plot of Mrs. Wood’s novel. And the plot, the primary sugges- 
tion, the first nucleus of situation and character, this is all these 
dramatists needed ; and in most cases it is all that the dramatist 
ought to borrow from the novelist. It is thus that we may 
account in part for the merit of Mr. Pinero’s play ‘The Squire,’ 
which is perhaps more or less remotely derived from Mr. Hardy’s 
‘Far from the Madding Crowd.’ Not to have read the story he 
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is to dramatise is, however, a privilege possible to but few play- 
wrights. 

The next best thing is to have the needful power to disengage 
the main theme of the story and to be able to reincarnate this in 
a dramatic body. A good example may be seen in ‘ Esmeralda,’ 
the comedy which Mr. William Gillette helped Mrs. Burnett to 
make out of a tale of hers. But this has been done so rarely on 
the English-speaking stage that I must perforce seek other 
examples in France. As it happens I can name three plays, all 
founded on novels, all adapted to the stage by the novelist him- 
self, and all really superior to the novels from which they were 
taken. M. Jules Sandeau’s ‘Mademoiselle de la Seigliére’ is a 
pretty tale, but the comedy which the late eminent comedian, 
M. Regnier, of the Comédie-Frangaise, aided M. Sandeau to found 
upon it is far finer as a work of literature. ‘Le Marquis de 
Villemer’ of George Sand is a lovely novel, but it lacks the firm- 
ness, the force, and the symmetry to be found in the play which 
M. Alexandre Dumas ils helped her to construct from it, and 
which, therefore, won the popular favour denied to most of her 
other dramatic attempts. And in like manner M. Dumas himself 
recomposed his ‘ Dame aux Camélias,’ and made a moving novel 
into one of the most moving plays of our time. In all three cases 
the drama is widely different from the story, and the many need- 
ful modifications have been made with marvellous technical skill. 
Hardly any more profitable investigation could be suggested to 
the ’prentice playwright than first to read one of these novels, and 
then to compare it faithfully with the play which its author 
evolved from it; and the student of the physics of play-making 
could have no better laboratory work than to think out the reasons 
for every change. 

Such a student will discover, for instance, that the dramatist 
cannot avail himself of one of the most effective devices of the 
novelist, who may keep a secret from his readers, which is either 
revealed to them unexpectedly and all at once, or which they are 
allowed to solve for themselves from chance hints skilfully let fall 
in the course of the narrative. But the dramatist knows that to 
keep a secret from the spectator for the sake of a single, sudden 
surprise is to sacrifice to one little and temporary shock of dis- 
covery the cumulative force of an heroic struggle against a foreseen 
catastrophe. To take an example from one of the most accom- 
plished of Greek playwrights, the strife against awakening doubt, 
the wrestling with a growing conviction, the agony of final know- 
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ledge which we see in ‘ (Edipus,’ and the indisputable effect these 
have on us, are the result of not keeping a secret. The great 
play of Sophocles has the interest of expectation, though every 
spectator might foresee and foretell the outcome of the opening 
situations. True dramatic interest is aroused not by deceiving or 
disappointing the audience as to the end to be reached or even by 
keeping it unduly in doubt as to this, but by choosing the least 
commonplace and most effective means of reaching that end. And 
true dramatic interest is sustained not by a vulgar surprise, but 
by exciting the sympathy of the spectator for the character 
immeshed in dangers which the audience comprehend clearly— 
by exciting the sympathy of the spectator so that he becomes the 
accomplice of the playwright, putting himself in the place of the 
persons of the play, and feeling with them as the dread catastrophe 
draws nigh. 

The novelist may play tricks with his readers, because he knows 
that they can take time to think if they are in doubt, and can 
even turn back a chapter or two to straighten out the sequence 
of events. But the dramatist knows that the spectators have no 
time for retrospection and for piecing together, and therefore he 
is not warranted in leaving them in the dark for a minute. And 
it is this total divergence of principle that so many novelists, and 
so many of those who attempt to dramatise novels, absolutely fail 
to apprehend. In her biography of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Mrs. Oliphant found fault with the screen scene of the ‘ School 
for Scandal’ because we see Lady Teazle conceal herself. ‘It 
would, no doubt,’ she wrote, ‘have been higher art could the 
dramatist have deceived his audience as well as the personages of 
the play, and made us also parties in the surprise of the discovery.’ 
This criticism is simply a master-stroke of dramatic incompetence, 
and it is astounding that any one able to read and write could 
consider that most marvellous specimen of dramatic construction, 
the screen scene of the ‘ School for Scandal,’ without seeing that 
the whole effect of the situation, and half the force of the things 
said and done by the characters on the stage, would be lost if we 
did not know that Lady Teazle was in hiding within hearing of 
Joseph’s impotent explanations, Charles’s careless gaiety, and Sir 
Peter’s kindly thoughtfulness. 

In a play there must be as little as possible of either confusion 
or doubt. As the French critic said, the laws of the drama are 
Logic and Movement—logic in the exposition and sequence of 
events, movement in the emotions presented. And here we come 
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to another dissimilarity of the drama from prose-fiction—the need 
of more careful and elaborate structure in a play. A novel a man 
may make up as he goes along haphazard, but in a play the last 
word must be thought out before the first word is written. The 
plot must move forward unhesitatingly to its inevitable con- 
clusion. There can be no wavering, no faltering, no lingering by 
the wayside. And every effect, every turn of the story must be 
prepared adroitly and unostentatiously. M. Legouvé calls the 
playgoer both exacting and inconsistent, in that he insists that 
everything which passes’ before him on the stage shall be at once 
foretold and unforeseen. The playgoer is shocked if anything 
drops from the clouds unexpected, yet he is bored if anything is 
unduly announced. The dramatist must now and again take the 
playgoers into his confidence by a chance word to which they pay 
no attention at the time, so that when the situation abruptly turns 
on itself, they say to themselves, ‘ Why, of course, he warned us of 
that. What fools we were not to guess what was coming!’ and 
then they are delighted. 

In considering Lord Tennyson’s ‘Queen Mary’ when it first 
appeared, Mr. Henry James remarked that the ‘ fine thing in a 
real drama is that, more than any other work of literary art, it 
needs a masterly structure, a process which makes a demand upon 
an artist’s rarest gifts.’ And then Mr. James compressed a chapter 
of criticism into a figure of speech. ‘The five-act drama,’ he 
said, ‘serious or humorous, poetic or prosaic, is like a box of 
fixed dimensions and inelastic material, into which a mass of 
precious things are to be packed away. . . . The precious things 
seem out of all proportion to the compass of the receptacle; but 
the artist has an assurance that with patience and skill a place 
may be made for each, and that nothing need he clipped or 
crimped, squeezed or damaged.’ It is this infinite patience and 
this surpassing skill that the ordinary theatrical adapter of a novel 
is wholly without. He does not acknowledge the duties of the 
dramatist, and he is hardly conscious even that a play is a work of 
literary art. ew of those who try to write for the stage, without 
having penetrated the secret of the drama, realise the indisputable 
necessity of the preliminary plan. They do not suspect that a 
play must needs be built as carefully and as elaborately as a 
cathedral, in which not only the broad nave and the massive 
towers but every airy pinnacle and every flying buttress con- 
tribute to the total effect. As the architect, who is primarily an 
artist, must do his work in full accord with the needs of the civil 
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engineer who understands the mechanics of building, so the 
dramatist, who deals with human character and human passion, is 
guided in his labour by the precepts and practice of the mere play- 
maker, the expert who is master of the mechanics of the stage. 
The accomplished architect is his own civil engineer, and the 
true dramatist is a playwright also, a man fully conversant with 
the possibilities of the theatre and fully recognising its limita- 
tions. ‘To work successfully beneath a few grave, rigid laws,’ 
said Mr. James in the criticism from which I have already quoted, 
‘is always a strong man’s highest ideal of success.’ This serves to 
explain why the sonnet with its inexorable rules has been ever a 
favourite with great poets, and why the drama with its metes and 
bounds has always had a fascination for the literary artist. 

Some of the limitations of the drama are inherent in the form 
itself, and are therefore immutable and permanent. Some are 
external, and are therefore temporary and variable. For example, 
it has always seemed to me that inadequate attention has been 
given to the influence exerted on dramatic literature by the 
size of the theatre and by the circumstances of the perform- 
ance. This influence was most potent in shaping the Greek 
drama, the Elizabethan plays of England, and the French tragedy 
under Lewis XIV. The unadorned directness of A¢schylus im- 
presses us mightily; the same massive breadth of treatment we 
find also, although in a minor degree, in Sophocles and Euripides ; 
on all three dramatists it was imposed by the physical conditions 
of the theatre. Their plays were to be performed out of doors, by 
actors speaking through a resonant mouthpiece in a huge mask, 
and lifted on high shoes so that they might be seen by thousands 
of spectators from all classes of the people. Of necessity the 
dramatist chose for his subject a familiar tale, and gave it the 
utmost simplicity of plot while he sought a gradually increasing 
intensity of emotion. The movement of his story must needs be 
slow; there was no change of scene, and there was no violence of 
action. Thus it happens that the impassible dignity of the Greek 
drama was due not chiefly to the esthetic principles of Greek art 
but to the physical conditions of the Greek theatre. The so- 
called rule of the three unities—the rule that a play should show 
but one action in one place and in one day, a rule that later 
critics deduced from the practice of the Greeks—was not con- 
sciously obeyed by AXschylus, Sophocles or Euripides, although 


the most of their plays seem to fall within it, simply from force of 
circumstances, 
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As different as may be were the large and splendid open-air 
representations of these great Greek dramas before the assembled 
citizens of a Greek state, and the cramped and dingy performances 
of Shakespeare’s plays in the rude theatre of Queen Elizabeth’s day, 
when the stage was but a small platform set up at one end of the 
half-roofed courtyard of aninn. Then there was but a handful 
of spectators, standing thickly ia the pit or seated in the shallow 
balconies close to the actors. The stage was unencumbered with 
scenery, and author and actors felt themselves free to fill it with 
movement ; and so the plays of that time abound in murders and 
trials, in councils and in battles. ‘The audience had perforce to 
imagine the background of the story, and so the authors did not 
hesitate to change the scene with careless frequency. As the 
noble marble theatres of Greece imposed on the dramatist an equal 
severity, so the mean, half-timbered playhouses of Elizabethan 
England warranted the noisy violence and the rushing eloquence 
and the fiery poesy which seem to us to-day chief among the 
characteristics of the dramatic literature of that epoch. 

Crossing the Channel to France we find that the decorum and 
pseudo-dignity of tragedy under Lewis XIV. are due in part at 
least to the court plumes and velvet coats which the actors wore 
even when personating the noblest of Romans or the simplest of 
Greeks; and also to the fact that the stage was circumscribed by 
a double row of benches occupied by the courtiers. Through the 
ranks of these fine gentlemen, coming and going at their will, 
and chatting together freely, the Cid and Phédre had to make 
their way to a small central space where they might stand stock 
still to declaim. Swift motion and even vigorous gesture were 
impossible. The wily Racine found his account in substituting 
a subtle self-analytic and concentrated psychologic action for 
purely physical movement, a choice consonant to his genius. On 
the production of Voltaire’s ‘Sémiramis,’ it is recorded that an 
usher had to break through the ring of spectators seated and 
standing on the stage, with a plaintive appeal that they would 
make way for the ghost of Ninus. Under conditions like these 
it is no wonder that in time French tragedy stiffened into a 
parody of itself. 

The physical conditions of the stage are different in every 
time and in every place; they are continually changing ; but the 
true dramatist makes his work conform to them, consciously or 
unconsciously. The poet who is not a true dramatist seeks to 
model a modern drama on an ancient—a fundamental and fatal 
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defect. The attempt of Voltaire to imitate Euripides was fore- 
doomed to failure. The endeavour of many later English poets 
to use the Shakespearean formula is equally futile. Mr. Stedman 
has shrewdly pointed out that Tennyson’s ‘Queen Mary’ differs 
from the work of the Elizabethan dramatist in that it is the 
result of a ‘ forced effort, while the models after which it is shaped 
were in their day an intuitive form of expression.’ 

This forced effort is really due to a misunderstanding of the 
older dramatists. If Euripides had lived in the days of Voltaire, 
he would have written in accordance with the physical conditions 
of the French theatre of that era. If Shakespeare had lived in 
the days of A’schylus he would have produced Greek plays of the 
most sublime simplicity. Were he alive now; we may be sure 
that he would not construct a piece in mimicry of the Elizabethan 
dramatists, as Lord Tennyson chose to do. He would use the 
most modern form: and incomparable craftsman as he was, he 
would bend to his bidding every modern improvement—music, 
costume, scenery, and lighting. Were Cesar and Napoleon men 
of our time, they would not now fight with the short sword or the 
flint-lock, but with the Winchester and the Gatling. 

This, I take it, is one of the chief characteristics of the true 
dramatist—that he sees at once when a form is outworn, and lets 
the dead past bury its dead; that he utilises all the latest 
devices of the stage while recognising frankly and fully the 
limitations imposed by the physical conditions of the theatre. 
As I have already suggested, these limitations forbid not a few of 
the effects permissible to the novelist. No dramatist may open 
his story with a solitary horseman, as was once the fashion of 
fiction ; nor can he show the hero casually rescuing the heroine 
from a prairie on fire, or from a slip into the rapids of Niagara ; 
and he finds it impossible to get rid of the villain by throwing 
him under the wheels of a locomotive. Not only is the utilisa- 
tion of the forces of nature very difficult on the stage, and 
extremely doubtful, but the description of nature herself is out 
of place ; and however expert the scene-painter, he cannot hope 
to vie with Victor Hugo or Hawthorne in calling up before the 
eye the grandeur or the picturesqueness of the scene where the 
action of the story comes to its climax. ' 

Time was when the drama was first, and prose-fiction limped 
a long way after ; time was when the novelists, even the greatest 
of them, began as playwrights. Cervantes, Le Sage, Fielding, all 
studied the art of character-drawing on the boards of a theatre, 
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although no one of their plays keeps the stage to-day, while we 
still read with undiminished zest the humorous record of the 
adventures and misadventures of ‘ Don Quixote,’ ‘Gil Blas,’ and 
‘Tom Jones.’ Scott was, perhaps, the first great novelist who did 
not learn his trade behind the scenes. It seemed to Mr. Lowell, 
that before Fielding ‘real life formed rather the scenic back- 
ground than the substance, and that the characters are, after all, 
merely players who represent certain types rather than the living 
types themselves.’ It may be suggested that the earlier novels 
reflected the easy expedients and artificial manners of the theatre, 
much as the writers may have employed the processes of the 
stage. Since Fielding and Scott the novel has been expanding, 
until it seeks to overshadow its elder brother. The old inter- 
dependence of the drama and prose-fiction has ceased ; nowadays 
the novel and the play are independent, each with its own aims 
and with its own methods. The advocates of the one are as 
boastful as the partisans of the other are intolerant, and each is 
as self-assertive as the young actress who—so her enterprising 
advance agent in his advertisement declared—‘ has appeared in 
all the countries of the world, and has been pronounced the 
greatest of them all!’ 

While on the one hand there are not lacking those who see 
in the modern novel but a bastard epic in low prose, so there are 
not wanting others, novelists and critics. of literature, chiefly in 
France, where the principles of dramatic art are better under- 
stood than elsewhere, who are so impressed by the number and 
magnitude of the restrictions which bind the dramatist, that they 
are inclined to declare the drama itself to be an outworn form. 
They think that the limitations imposed on the dramatist are so 
rigid that first-rate literary workmen will not accept them, and 
that first-rate literary work cannot be hoped for. These critics 
are on the verge of hinting that nowadays the drama is little 
more than a polite amusement, just as others might call oratory 
now little more than the art of making after-dinner speeches. 
They suggest that the play is sadly primitive when compared 
with the perfected novel of the nineteenth century. They remark 
that the drama can show but a corner of life, while prose-fiction 
may reveal almost the whole of it. They assert boldly that the 
drama is no longer the form of literature best suited to the treat- 
ment of the subjects in which the thinking people of to-day are 
interested. They declare that the novelist may grapple resolutely 
with a topic of the times, though the dramatist dare not scorch 
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his fingers with a burning question. The Goncourts, in the 
preface of their undramatic play, ‘ La Patrie en Danger,’ announced 
that ‘the drama of to-day is not literature.’ 

It is well to mass these criticisms together that they may be 
met once and for all. It is true that the taste for analysis which 
dominates the prose-fiction of our time has affected the drama 
but little; and it is not easy to say whether or not the formulas 
of the theatre can be so enlarged, modified, and made more 
delicate that the dramatist can really rival the novelist in 
psychologic subtlety. Of course, if the novel continues to develop 
in one direction in accordance with a general current of litera- 
ture, and if the drama does not develop along the same lines, 
then the drama will be left behind, and it will become a mere 
sport, an empty spectacle, a toy for children, spoonmeat for 
babes. 

A book, however fine or peculiar, delicate or spiritual, goes in 
time to the hundred or the thousand congenial spirits for whom 
it was intended; it may not get to its address at once or even in 
its author’s lifetime ; but sooner or later its message is delivered 
to all who are ready to receive it. A play can have no such fate; 
and for it there is no redemption, if once it is damned. It cannot 
live by pleasing a few only; to earn the right to exist, it must 
please the many. And this is at the bottom of all dislike for the 
dramatic form—that it appeals to the crowd, to the broad public, 
to all classes alike, rich and poor, learned and ignorant, rough 
and refined. And this is to me the great merit of the drama 
that it cannot be dilettante, finikin, precious, narrow. It must 
handle broad themes broadly. It must deal with the common 
facts of humanity. It is the democrat of literature. Théophile 
Gautier, who disliked the theatre, said that an idea never found 
its way on the stage until it was worn threadbare in newspapers 
and in novels. And he was not far out. As the drama appeals 
to the public at large, it must consider seriously only those sub- 
jects which the public at large can understand and are interested 
in. There are exceptions, no doubt, now and again, when an 
adroit dramatist succeeds in captivating the public with a theme 
still in debate. M. Sardou, for example, wrote ‘Daniel Rochat’ 
ten years before Mrs. Ward wrote ‘Robert Elsmere,’ and. the 
Frenchman’s play was acted in New York for more than a 
hundred nights. M. Alexandre Dumas fi/s has again and again 
discussed on the stage marriage and divorce and other problems 
that vex mankind to-day. And in Scandinavia Henrik Ibsen, a 
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dramatist of exceeding technical skill and abundant ethical vigour, 
has brought out a series of dramas (many of them successful on 
the stage), of which the most important is the ‘ Genganere,’ the 
‘ Spectres,’ wherein he considers with awful moral force the doc- 
trine of heredity, proving by example that the sins of the fathers 
are visited on the children. With instances like these in our 
memories, we may suggest that the literary deficiencies of the 
drama are not in the form, but in the inexpertness or inertness of 
the dramatists of the day. There are few of the corner-stone 
facts of human life, and there are none of the crucible-tried 
passions of human character, which the drama cannot discuss 
quite as well as the novel. 

Indeed, the drama is really the noblest form of literature, 
because it is the most direct. It calls forth the highest. of literary 
faculties in the highest degree—the creation of character, standing 
firm on its own feet, and speaking for itself. The person in a 
play must be and do, and the spectator must see what he is, and 
what he does, and why. There is no narrator standing by to act 
as chorus, and there needs none. If the dramatist know his 
trade, if he have the gift of the born playwright, if his play is 
well made, then there is no call for explanation or analysis, no 
necessity of dissecting or refining, no demand for comment or 
sermon, no desire that any one palliate or denounce what all have 
seen, Actions speak louder than words, That this direct 
dramatic method is fine enough for the most abstruse intellectual 
self-questioning when the subject calls for this, and that in the 
mighty hand of genius it is capable of throwing light in the 
darkest corners and crannies of the tortured and tortuous human 
soul, ought not to be denied by any one who may have seen on 
the stage the ‘(Edipus’ of Sophocles, the ‘ Hamlet’ of Shakespeare, 
the ‘ Misanthrope ’ of Moliére, or the ‘ Faust’ of Goethe. 


BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
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The Devil’s Due. 


A priest tells how, in his youth, a church was built by the free labour of love— 
as was men’s wont in those days; and how the materials were paid for by 
one who had grown rich on usury aad the pillage of the psor—and of 
what chanced thereafter, 


RSENIUS, priest of God, I tell, 
4 For warning in your younger ears, 
Humbly and plainly what befell 
That year—gone by a many years— 
When Veraignes church was built. Ah! then 
Brave churches grew neath hands of men: 
We see not now their like again. 


We built it on the green hill-side 

That leans its bosom o’er the town, 
So that its presence sanctified 

Might ever on our lives look down. 
We built ; and those who built not, they 
Brought us their blessing day by day, 
And lingered to rejoice and pray. 


For years the masons toiled, for years 
The craftsmen wrought, till they had made 
A church we scarce could see for tears— 
Its fairness made our love afraid. 
Its clear-cut creamy tracery 
Stood out against the deep bright sky, 
Like good deeds ’gainst eternity. 


In the deep roof each separate beam 
Had its own garland—ivy, vine 

Giving to man the carver’s dream 
In sight of men a certain sigu— 
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And all day long the workers plied. 
‘The church shall finished be,’ we cried, 
‘ And consecrate by Easter-tide.’ 


Our church! It was so fair, so dear, 

So fit a church to praise God in! 
It had such show of carven gear, 

Such chiselled work, without, within ! 
Such marble for the steps and floor, 
Such window-jewels, and such store 
Of gold and gems the altar bore ! 


Each stone by loving hands was hewn, 
By loving hands each beam was sawn ; 
The hammers made a merry tune 
In winter dusk and summer dawn. 
Love built the house, but gold had paid 
For that wherewith the house was made. 
‘ Would love had given all!’ we said. 


But poor in all save love were we, 
And he was poor in all save gold 
Who gave the gold. By usury 
Were gained his riches manifold. 
We knew that? If we knew, we thought 
Tis well if men do good in aught, 
And by good works may heaven be bought! 


At last the echo died in air 
Of the last stroke. The silence then 
Rushed in to fill the church, left bare 
Of the loving voice of Christian men. 
The silence saddened all the sun, 
So gladly was our work begun. 
Now all that happy work was done. 


Did any voices in the night 

Call through those arches? Were there wings 
That swept between the pillars white — 

Wide pinions of unvisioned things ? 
The priests, who watched the relics, heard 
Wing-whispers—not of bat or bird— 
And moan of inarticulate word. 
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Then sunlight, morning, and sweet air 

Adorned our church, and there were borne 
Great sheaves of boughs of blossoms fair 

To grace the consecration morn. 
Then round our church trooped knight and dame; 
Within, alone, the Bishop came, 
And the twelve candles leaped to flame. 


Then round our church the Bishop went 
With all his priests—a brave array. 
There was no sign nor portent sent 
As, glad at heart, he went his way, 
Sprinkling the holy water round 
Three times on walls and crowd, and ground 
Within the churchyard’s sacred bound. 


Then—but ye know the function’s scope 
At consecration—all the show 

Of torch and incense, stole and cope: 
And how the acolytes do go 

Before the Bishop—how they bear 

The lighted tapers, flaming fair 

Blown back by the sweet wavering air. 


The Bishop, knocking at the door, 
The Deacon answering from within, 
‘ Lift up your heads, ye gates, be sure 
The King of Glory shall come in ’— 
The Bishop passed in with the choir. 
Thank God for this—our soul’s desire, 
Our altar, meet for Heaven’s fire ! 


The Bishop kneeling in his place, 

Where our bright windows made day dim, 
With all heaven’s glory in his face, 

Began the consecration hymn : 
‘ Veni,’ he sang, in clear strong tone. 
Then—on the instant—song was done, 
Its very echo scattered—gone ! 


For, as the Bishop’s voice rang clear, 
Another voice rang clearer still— 

A voice wherein the soul could hear 
The discord of unmeasured Ill-— 
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And sudden breathless silence fell 
On all the church. And I wot well 
There are such silences in Hell. 


Taper and torch died down—-went out— 
And all our church grew dark and cold, 
And deathly odours crept about, 
And chill, as of the churchyard mould ; 
And every flower drooped its head, 
And all the rose’s leaves were shed, 
And all the lilies dropped down dead. 


There, in the Bishop’s chair, we saw— 
How can I tell you? Memories shrink 
To mix anew the cup of awe 
We shuddering mortals had to drink. 
What was it? There! The shape that stood 
Before the altar and the rood— 
It was not human flesh and blood! 








A light more bright than any sun, 

A shade more dark than any night, 
A shape that human shape was none, 

A cloud, a sense of wingéd might, 
And, like an infernal trumpet sound, 
Rang through the church’s hush profound 
A voice. We listened, horror-bound. 


‘Venio! Cease, cease to consecrate! 
Love built the church, but it is mine! 

*Tis built of stone hewn out by hate, 
Cemented by man’s blood divine. 

Whence came the gold that paid for this? 

From pillage of the poor, I wis— 

That gold was mine, and mine this is! 


‘Your King has cursed the usurer’s gold, 
He gives it to me for my fee! 
Your church is builded, but behold 
Your church is fair for me—for me ! 
Who robs the poor to me is given ; 
Impenitent and unforgiven, 
His church is built for hell, not Heaven !’ 
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Then, as we gazed, the face grew clear, 
And all"men’stood as turned to stone ; 
Each man beheld through dews of fear 
A face—his own—yet not his own: 
His own face, darkened, lost, debased, 
With hell’s own signet stamped and traced, 
And all the God in it effaced. 


A crash like thunder shook the walls, 
A flame like lightning shot them through : 
‘Fly, fly, before the judgment falls, 
And all the stones be fallen on you!’ 
And as we fled we saw bright gleams 
Of fire leap out ’mid joists and beams. 
Our church! Oh, love—oh, hopes—oh, dreams! 


We stood without—a pallid throng— 
And as the flame leaped high and higher, 
Shrill winds we heard that rushed along 
And fanned the transports of the fire. 
The sky grew black; against the sky 
The blue and scarlet flames leaped high, 
And cry as of lost souls wailed by. 


The church in glowing vesture stood, 
The lead ran down as it were wax, 

The great stones cracked and burned like wood, 
The wood caught fire and flamed like flax: 

A horrid chequered light and shade 

By smoke and flame alternate made 

Upon men’s upturned faces played. 


Down crashed the walls. Our lovely spire— 
A blackened ruin—fell and lay. 
The very earth about caught fire, 
And flame-tongues licked along the clay. 
The fire did neither stay nor spare 
Till the foundations were laid bare 
To the hot, sickened, smoke-filled air. 


There in the sight of men it lay, 
Our church that we had made so fair ! 
A heap of ashes white and gray, 
With sparks still gleaming here and there, 
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The sun came out again, and shone 
On all our loving work undone— 
Our church destroyed, our labour gone! 


Gone? Is it gone? God knows it, no! 
The hands that builded built aright : 
The men who loved and laboured so, 
Their church is built in Heaven’s height! 
In every stone a glittering gem, 
Gold in the gold Jerusalem— 
The church their love built waits for them! 


E. NEsBIT. 
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: Waiting for the ‘ Khiva.’ 


' CHAPTER I, 
YOUNG MILLER, 


HERE’S young Miller—perhaps he’ll play.’ 

‘Young Miller—he’s no good to anyone just at present. 
It will be a blessing for his friends when he's married.’ 

‘I don’t believe there’s any chance of the Khiva for a week or 
so, anyhow.’ 

Half-a-dozen men were lounging round a billiard-table in a 
Bombay club-room, smoking, gossiping, and leisurely discussing a 
future game of pool. 

‘We'll try Miller, anyhow,’ said Captain Dickson, an elderly 
young man with a well-waxed moustache. ‘Hello, Miller, are you 
for pool ?’ 

Miller was a tall, fair young fellow, with a plain, good-natured, 
not very wise face. He was very short-sighted, and generally to 
be seen in spectacles, without which he was a very helpless person 
indeed. Everybody liked Miller who knew him, and a good many 
people did know him. His short-sighted, shambling figure was 
an easily-recognised one, and he had an odd, absent way of stop- 
ping anywhere to talk to anyone he happened to come across. 
Miller was generally understood to be a little ‘soft.’ He played 
pool very badly, but he was an imperturbable loser, and the first 
to laugh at his own bad shots. 

But just now he shook his head. 

‘I can’t play now,’ he said, ‘I am going to my sister’s.’ 

‘The Khiva come in yet, Miller ?’ said one, with a laugh. 

‘No, not yet,’ he said, turning away, ‘ but ker time will soon 
be up.’ 

‘Good chap as Miller is, she must be an uncommon rum yirl 
who is going to marry him,’ said Captain Dickson, looking after 
the young man. 
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* Well, I don’t know,’ said someone else ; § Miller is no fool if 
he is a trifle soft, and he’s getting on first-rate in the Civil. I 
believe the girl has nine sisters, and they haven’t a farthing 
among them.’ 

‘I only heard of five sisters,’ said Gresham, of the Twenty-fourth. 

‘It’s true enough about their being poor, I believe,’ said 
another. ‘I hear Miller paid for her ticket out here, and her 
clothes too, I dare say.’ 

‘They say Miller has made a solemn compact to have the 
sisters out one by one and marry them off,’ said Captain Dickson, 
taking up his cue. 

‘Poor Miller! It shows he has something in him that he has 
stuck to the girl. I should have said anyone who liked could 
have married him.’ 

‘Don’t know about that. I know at least one girl who wouldn’t 
have objected. Are you ready to start, you fellows ?’ 





CHAPTER II. 
YOUNG MILLER’S SISTER, 


‘Is there nothing else to be done, then, Hester ?’ 

Young Miller was established in the verandah of his sister’s 
house. His chair was exactly in the position to profit most by 
the punkah, and on the whole he was very comfortable, though 
too restless both in mind and body to be exactly cool. 

Mrs. Cleveland smiled at him. 

‘ Nothing else, Fred,’ she said, ‘that I canthink of. I dare say 
you would like to go and see Edith’s room, however. No, don’t 
jump up—stay with me a little longer; you can see it before 
you go.’ 

‘She is very fond of flowers, Hester,’ said Miller eagerly; 
‘don’t you think I might bring some to-morrow ?’ 

‘ Why, they would be withered, dear. Wait till Edith comes, 
and then you can ask her what she would like. Wouldn’t that be 
best ?’ 

‘You are right, I am sure,’ said young Miller with a sigh. 
‘The only time I ever did try to choose her a present myself I 
remember she did not like it, But,’ and he brightened up with a 
sudden smile, ‘there is no choosing about a wedding ring, you 
know, so I did not wait for her to get that.’ 
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‘No, no, there is no choosing about that,’ agreed his sistér a 
little absently. She had heard so much about her brother’s 
betrothed lately, that it was excusable that her thoughts should 
wander. 

‘I am afraid I am boring you?’ said young Miller, wistfully. 

‘No, Fred; oh! not at all;’ and Mrs. Cleveland recalled her 
attention with a start. She had always been wonderfully tender 
and gentle with this brother of hers. ‘I want to hear everything 
about my sister that is to be, of course.’ 

Young Miller was instantly radiantly happy. 

* You will understand what she is when you see her,’ he said; 
‘J can’t describe her. It is very odd—TI can’t understand some- 
how how she came to care for me. You know, Hester, I have 
sometimes heard the fellows say I was “ soft.” ’ 

‘Fred, it is nonsense!’ exclaimed Mrs. Cleveland indignantly. 

But he shook his head with a smile. 

‘You needn’t think I mind, when Edith doesn’t,’ he said; 
‘and it is true enough, Hester : I am not sharp like other fellows ; 
but still, you don’t think it is more than that, do you?’ he ended, 
anxiously. 

‘No, I do not, my poor boy,’ said Mrs. Cleveland affectionately ; 
‘you may not be clever in some ways, but I wonder if one of the 
men who said—that—could get on in his profession as well as you 
are doing.’ 

‘Yes, I am not stupid at that, am I?’ said young Miller in a 
pleased tone. 

There was a pause, and then young Miller rose to his feet. 

‘I must go now, Hester,’ he said. ‘I may go to see Edith's 
room, mayn’t I?’ 

‘Yes, dear. You can find your way, can't you? Tell me if 
you want any alterations,’ 

‘Oh! she won't be with you for long, you see, Hester,’ said 
young Miller radiantly. ‘She mustn’t cothe to see her real home 
till everything is properly arranged, must she ? ’ 

‘No, of course not,’ agreed Hester. 

‘You see, it looks a little bare just at present, Hester. You 
are sure there is no chance of the furniture from the Stores miss- 
ing this boat ?’ 

‘ Haven't I told you I was sure, often, you silly boy? As Edith 
had the choosing of it, you may be sure she saw after all that.’ 

‘ But if she were to forget—Hester, what shouldI do? I could 
not possibly let her see the house as it is; could 1? First impres- 
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sions are everything, aren’t they?’ and young Miller became 
quite distressed. 

‘ Well, if Edith forgets, she deserves to come to bare rooms, 
What do you think, Fred?’ said Mrs. Cleveland gaily. ‘But 
don’t be afraid: from all I have heard about her, I have come to 
the conclusion that Miss Lester is a thorougbly practical young 
woman.’ 

‘Yes, she never does forget anything,’ said young Miller 
eagerly. ‘I will come in and tell you, Hester, when the Khiva 
is signalled.’ 

‘Very well, dear. Good-night, and have patience.’ 

‘It’s all very well to say “‘ have patience,” Hester,’ said young 
Miller, shaking his head, ‘ but it isn’t so easy, is it ?’ 

And he took his departure. 

Mrs. Cleveland gazed after the shambling figure with a sigh. 
Her husband, when he came in half an hour later, was surprised 
to find her still thoughtful and dejected, for Mrs. Cleveland was 
by no means given to low spirits. 

‘Oh, poor Fred!’ she said, ‘I have been thinking of him. I 
wonder—oh! I wonder, will Edith Lester be good to him ?’ 

‘ Why shouldn’t she, my dear ?’ said Mr. Cleveland, practically, 

‘ Why, indeed, he is the dearest fellow. But, oh! Will, fond 
as [am of poor Fred, I can scarcely imagine any girl content to 
look upon him as a husband.’ 

‘I don’t suppose he is all the young lady’s fancy painted, 
But still she may make him a good enough wife.’ 

‘It will kill him if she doesn’t—if ke once thinks that she 
does not care for him. Oh! Will, it frightens me to think how 
desperately his heart is set on it.’ 

‘Well, I got my heart’s desire, so why should not he get his ?’ 
said Cleveland, smiling tenderly at bis wife’s distressed face, 

And Mrs. Cleveland was consoled, 





CHAPTER III. 


YOUNG MILLER'S VISITOR. 


‘HELLO, Miller, where are you going to?’ 

‘What! Oh! Dickson, I didn’t see you.’ 

Young Miller had been walking in his usual absent fashion 
along the street. He had his hands clasped behind his back in 
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his favourite position, but he was evidently in a hurry, for his 
usual sauntering crawl had been exchanged for a shambling trot, 
and he had come the whole way down the street without coming 
to a single pause, as he was wont to do at intervals in an absent, 
objectless way. He had looked Captain Dickson full in the face 
without the slightest recognition, but his ways were well known, 
and his friend had no scruples about interrupting his meditations. 

‘Where are you off to in such a hurry ?’ he said. 

Miller was not quite sure for a few minutes. His thoughts 
had wandered away by a series of easy transitions to the summer 
he had spent in England with Edith Lester, and just at first he 
could not have told with any great certainty whether he was in 
England or in India. 

‘I was going—going home,’ he said, after a pause, ‘just to see 
that everything was right.’ 

‘T’ll walk as far as your diggings with you,’ Captain Dickson 
volunteered, and young Miller could not refuse, though he would 
have preferred to be alone. 

His politeness, too, made him feel it necessary to ask his friend 
to come in when they arrived. 

Captain Dickson was by no means unwilling to accept. He 
was a curious little man, and anxious to see what kind of prépara- 
tions young Miller had made. 

‘ You see, there is furniture to come still,’ the host explained 
anxiously. ‘Miss Lester chose that herself in London, at the 
Stores. That is a good place for furniture, don’t you think so?’ 

‘I really don’t know,’ said Captain Dickson; ‘I have never 
had occasion to go in for that kind of thing.’ 

‘No,’ agreed young Miller, looking regretfully at the dapper 
little man in front of him. 

‘I suppose this is still sufficiently a bachelor’s quarters for a 
cigar?’ suggested Captain Dickson. 

Young Miller’s politeness prevented his objecting, but he was 
a little distressed. It’seemed to him almost a desecration to smoke 
and laugh and tell risqué stories according to Captain Dickson’s 
habit in a room so soon to be hallowed by her presence, and he 
refused his friend’s proffer of a cigar with unnecessary energy. 

But Captain Dickson saw nothing of this, and was not under- 
standing in matters of sentiment. 

He felt disturbed and almost angry when Captain Dickson 


bestowed a careless inspection on Miss Lester’s photograph which 
stood on a table. 
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‘Is that the young lady?’ he said, pointing to the photograph 
with his cigar. 

‘Yes,’ said young Miller, taking it up reverently. 

‘Very much gone on her, eh ?’ said Captain Dickson. 

It was the generally received idea that anything could be said 
to young Miller, and Captain Dickson was surprised at his short 
answer, and the sudden indignation in his pale blue eyes behind 
their spectacles, 

And young Miller was very glad when his companion left him. 

His Edith’s name was more frequently on his lips than it 
might have been if he had been exactly like other people, but to 
Captain Dickson he could not speak of her though he did not 
himself quite know why. As for his love for her, even to herself 
Miller had never been able to express that ; he only knew that all 
his thoughts seemed somehow to be connected with Edith, that 
his work and his amusement, his gladness or his sorrow—and 
Miller was very glad and very sorry fifty times a day—were all 
mixed up with thought of Edith—always Edith, 





CHAPTER IV. 
EXPECTATION. 


‘THERE, Fred, dear, don’t knock one down!’ and Mrs. Cleveland 
retreated a few steps before the impetuous advance of her brother, 

Young Miller was desperately out of breath and utterly be- 
wildered. 

‘Hester! she is coming in! she is coming in!’ he exclaimed, 
and Mrs. Cleveland was at first by no means sure whether he 
meant Miss Lester or the Khiva. 

‘I just came to tell you, but I can’t stay. You will have 
everything ready, won’t you?’ went on young Miller hurriedly. 

‘Yes, yes. Only wait for a minute, dear boy: there can’t be 
such desperate haste,’ and Mrs. Cleveland laid her hand on his 
arm. 

‘Yes, I must go. Just think if the boat were to come in and 
I was not there!’ 

‘Well, where are you going to? You needn’t walk through 
the window. .Good gracious! Fred, I believe you have forgotten 
your spectacles !’ 

Young Miller blushed violently, 
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‘No, I didn’t forget them,’ he said, ‘but Edith never liked 
them, and just for the first time, you know—don’t you think it 
is hest, Hester?’ he ended, wistfully. 

‘Only that you won’t be able to find Edith at all in all pro- 
bability, you foolish boy!’ said Mrs. Cleveland. 

‘Oh, I shall find her,’ he said, with a sudden, brilliant smile, 
‘or she may see me first—she will be looking out. But I don’t 
require my spectacles to find Edith.’ 

His sister looked half-sadly at the radiant face. Young Miller 
had after his usual fashion forgotten his haste in delightful abstract 
thoughts of Edith. 

‘I knew what would please her,’ he said. ‘ Hester, I have put 
on the suit I wore when I first saw her. Don’t you think—don’t 
you think she will recognise it and be pleased ?’ 

‘I hope so,’ said Mrs. Cleveland softly. ‘ Now, dear, had you 
not better go?’ 

And young Miller was recalled to the present and to im- 
patience, 





CHAPTER V. 


ON BOARD THE ‘ KHIVA.’ 


YounG MILLER had a most eventful walk down to the harbour. 
He could not see a yard ahead of him, and only arrived after 
being nearly run over several times—which, however, even with his 
spectacles was a pretty frequent occurrence in his absent fits—and 
walking into several lamp-posts and people. However, what did 
he care? Except for the few seconds’ delay these proceedings 
caused him, they were matters of utter indifference to him. And 
until the moment when he found himself on board the Khiva at 
last, young Miller was only conscious of a vague impatience and 
almost irritation. 

There were a great many people on deck it seemed to young 
Miller. Perhaps some of them were surprised at the slouching, 
fair young man, who looked at one after another so closely and 
eagerly, with frowning brows, puckered in the attempt to see. 
And it was Miss Lester who found young Miller after all. 

‘Where are you going to, Fred ?’ was her greeting, as she laid 
her hand on his arm, and young Miller turned round, his kindly, 
foolish face beaming with joy. 
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Miss Lester was a short, extremely self-possessed little person 
of five or six and twenty. ‘She was rather pretty, though her 
features were sharp, and her blue eyes not very expressive, and 
there was an amount of energy about her which always over- 
powered young Miller, and filled him with admiration. Before he 
had recovered the shock of really seeing her at last, and while he 
was still speechless with delight, she had carried him off to a 
deserted corner of the ship. 

Young Miller simply looked at her, and did not try to say 
anything. 

‘Fred,’ Miss Lester said with a little embarrassment in her 
manner which was not natural to her, ‘I have got’ something to 
tell you which will vex you, I am afraid.’ 

‘Oh! Edith, you are more lovely than ever!’ young Miller 
said, drawing a deep breath. 

‘But, don’t you hear what I am saying to you? I have 
something to tell you which will vex you,’ repeated Miss Lester, 
flushing ever so little. 

‘I was listening to your voice, not your words,’ he said re- 
verently ; ‘ nothing can vex me now.’ 

‘Can’t you think in the least what I mean?’ she said im- 
patiently ; ‘can’t you imagine what would vex you ?’ 

‘I suppose—perhaps you have forgotten the furniture?’ he 
suggested ; ‘ but you needn’t think that or anything else would vex 
me—darling.’ He said the last word with hesitation, and blush- 
ing like a girl. 

‘ Nonsense,’ said Miss Lester with some acerbity. 

‘I am very stupid, I know,’ said young Miller humbly; ‘ but 
come to my sister now, and you shall tell me afterwards.’ 

‘ Now, Fred, you must listen to me,’ said Miss Lester resolutely, 
‘You know you have often asked me if I was sure I cared for you: 
don’t you remember ?’ 

Perhaps a vague sudden fear crossed young Miller’s mind 
at her words, but if so it was only momentary. The very great- 
ness, the utter overwhelmingness of the blow which the loss 
of Edith would be to him, made it seem so impossible, so incre- 
dible. 

‘I have wondered how you could care for a fellow like me,’ he 
said, looking at her, ‘ you who are so beautiful and so clever.’ 

‘Well, Fred, I did think I cared for you, and besides—there 
are so many of us, and we are all so poor—and—you must not be 
angry with me,’ 
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‘I—don’t understand,’ said young Miller with bewilderment. 

Miss Lester looked at him uneasily. 

‘Try and understand, Fred,’ she said, ‘and remember you are 
a man and must be brave. I want to ask you to—to break off 
our engagement, because I—I care for somebody else,’ 





CHAPTER VI. 
MR, HARDY. 


THERE was a long silence. Young Miller stood looking at the 
girl blankly, uncomprehendingly. He was not a very heroic 
person, or one calculated to win a girl's admiration as he stood 
there, with his stooping figure and his dazed face. And all he 
said when he did speak was— 

‘ 1—don’t understand,’ in a strange, stunned way, 

Miss Lester made an impatient movement. 

‘Fred, Fred,’ she said, ‘don’t make me repeat it all over 
again. I am very sorry, but one can’t help these things, I met 
Mr. Hardy on the way out—are you listening, Fred? do you 
hear what I am saying ?’ she added hastily, alarmed by his’ blank 
face. 

‘Tom!’ she called a minute later in some alarm, 

Mr. Hardy had only been waiting for the right moment to 
appear, evidently. He was a short, rather good-looking man of 
about forty, gentlemanly enough on first sight, but on a second 
glance there was something about him—just a little too much 
watch-chain, or too many rings, or a trifle too much care in his 
attire—which seemed to argue that he had once belonged to a 
different status. 

Miss Lester introduced him to young Miller with some 
nervousness, being well aware of her Tom’s happy faculty for 
saying the wrong thing, but except a slight start her former lover 
took no notice. 

‘Iam glad to meet you, sir,’ Mr. Hardy said, holding out his 
hand, which young Miller accepted absently, ‘and sorry if I am 
the cause of any—ah—annoyance to you; but—you can under- 
stand my excuse, and in matters of this kind F 

‘Come away, Tom, we had much better go,’ said Miss Lester 
with some alarm. 
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‘I must apologise for acting as I have done, but there is my 
best apology,’ said Mr. Hardy, laying his hand on Miss Lester’s 
shoulder; ‘and that I may not cause you more inconvenience 
and expense than can be helped, I want to offer to take every- 
thing off your hands. The furniture—I can’t think of allowing 
you to pay for it, sir; and after all it is Edith’s choice 

‘Tom, Tom, come away,’ repeated Miss Lester. ‘ Good-bye, 
Fred. You had better go home, hadn’t you?’ 

Young Miller seemed to wake up. 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘Come to my sister’s, Edith. She is waiting, 
and I can’t take you home—yet.’ 

‘What does he mean ?’ asked Mr. Hardy in perplexity. 

‘Come away,’ said Miss Lester. ‘ Don’t you see there will be 
a scene if we stay. The sooner we go the better.’ 

‘But about the furnitue 

‘Oh, come along, will you,’ said Miss Lester with no particular 
affection in her tone. 











CHAPTER VII. 
WAITING FOR THE ‘ KHIVA.’ 


Mrs. CLEVELAND waited without alarm for a long time after the 
Khiva came in, but as evening came on she could not help 
remembering with some uneasiness her brother’s helplessness in 
his spectacleless condition and his absence of mind. At last, 
when she heard that the Khiva had come in hours ago, she 
became thoroughly alarmed, and persuaded her husband to take 
her down to the harbour. 

He would have gone himself, but some vague foreboding 
made Mrs. Cleveland refuse to be left behind. 

They found young Miller very soon. He was sitting on a coil 
of ropes looking seaward, and got up to greet them with a smile 
of welcome. 

‘You have come down to watch too?’ he said. ‘That was 
kind of you; but I must go on board by myself. Edith would 
like best to see me alone.’ 


‘But has the Khiva not come in yet?’ said Mrs. Cleveland in 
surprise, 
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‘Not yet. She will be in very soon now,’ said young Miller. 

‘But you must be tired waiting, my poor boy,’ said Mrs. 
Cleveland with great relief, ‘ Will, go and ask somebody if they 
expect her this evening.’ 

‘It is no use,’ said young Miller; ‘ they all say she has come 
in, but I know better.’ 

Mrs, Cleveland started, and exchanged a sudden glance of 
terror with her husband, and he turned away in answer to her 
look and walked over to where some coolies were working. 

‘Isn’t it odd they should all say that?’ said young Miller 
laughing. ‘They want to make me believe it, so that I shall not 
be here to meet Edith.’ 

Mrs, Cleveland said nothing ; her eyes were anxiously follow- 
ing her husband, and she was trying to guess from his movements 
what the coolies were saying to him. 

He came in a few minutes with a startled, alarmed face. 

‘The Khiva has been in for hours,’ he said in a low voice to 
his wife. ‘ What can have happened ?’ 

* Oh, I don’t know; but I’m afraid 

* Fred, dear Fred,’ and Mrs, Cleveland turned to her brother, 
speaking earnestly, anxiously, ‘listen to me. The Khiva really 
has come in. Have you forgotten? Try and think. Perhaps 
Miss Lester missed this boat, and will come in the next.’ 

Young Miller laughed. 

‘ Have they made you believe it too?’ he said. ‘No, no, I 
know, and I will wait here till she comes.’ 

Mrs. Cleveland’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘Oh, Will, it is what I have always feared! iti is too terrible !’ 
she said with a sob. 

‘Try if you can’t persuade him to come home now,’ said Mr. 
Cleveland in a low voice. ‘It may be only the shock, darling.’ 

And Mrs. Cleveland turned to her brother and took his hand. 

‘ Fred, dear,’ she said very gently, ‘come home for to-night. 
Edith will not come this evening.’ 

‘ No, no, I can’t come, Hester,’ replied young Miller. ‘If she 
came when I was away ‘ 

‘Then we will arrange a message shall be sent to you at once, 
Fred, as soon as ever the ship is signalled. Come for my sake, 
dear; it would vex me so much to think of you here by yourself. 
Come just for a little while, Fred.’ 

And young Miller yielded, 
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‘Just for a little while, Hester,’ he said gently, ‘ not to vex 
you. But I must go back soon, for Edith will expect me to be 
waiting.’ 

And as young Miller walked away between the other two, 
both unhappy and anxious, was he, after all, the one to be most 
pitied? True, his hopes would never be fulfilled, but then neither 
would they be ever disappointed. 

Always waiting for what could never come, but still waiting 


in happy, assured expectation—there are worse fates in life than 
this. 


M. Rowan. 
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The Fohn. 


A VERY curious and withal highly important phenomenon 
experienced in the neighbourhood of high mountain ranges 
has for centuries been a puzzle to those who have been under its 
influence, while the scientists of past generations in their 
attempts to get at the truth never succeeded in arriving at the 
real explanation. They could see the summits of the mountains 
buried under.perpetual snow, and they knew that as they climbed 
up the slopes the air became colder and colder, so that there could 
be no doubt in their minds that the climate of the upper regions 
was very much colder than in the valleys below; and yet at times 
there came from the snowy heights a wind totally unlike what 
they expected: instead of being icy cold it was quite warm— 
even hot. It will be readily understood that the air as it travels 
along a level surface becomes warm or cold, according as the 
surface itself is warm or cold, like the African simoom and 
scirocco, the Siberian purga, and the American blizzard. The 
process is so natural that it scarcely requires an explanation. 
When, however, we are told that there are winds which become 
hot after traversing regions of intense cold, after passing over 
fields of eternal ice and snow and through chasms in the glaciers, 
where we may feel certain there is no summer temperature, we 
are disposed to be sceptical as to such a transformation from one 
extreme to the other being possible. That the change does take 
place there is ample evidence to show, and, paradoxical as it may 
appear, the transformation is quite as natural as in the more 
familiar cases, although perhaps not so obvious at first sight. 
Our ordinary winds are modified during their horizontal move- 
ment, but the particular wind with which we are now dealing is 
governed by other physical laws, which bring about a variety of 
changes during vertical ascent and descent, the phenomenon being 

known to meteorologists as the Féhn. 
It will be seen from the following pages that the subject is 
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one of no small interest to the general public, and especially to 
those who are interested in emigration and colonising schemes, or 
in the selection of health resorts, This marvellous wind is of the 
utmost benefit to mankind in modifying the rigorous climate of 
mountain districts, vieing with, if not excelling, the sun in its 
powerful effects. : 

The name Fohn (supposed to be derived from favonius, a soft 
westerly wind) was originally applied to the hot wind which 
swept, sometimes with hurricane force, down into the Swiss 
valleys from the summits of the Alpine ranges, those 


Palaces of Nature, whose vast walls" 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
And throned Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity. 


To account for the extraordinary warmth from such a quarter 
it was generally supposed that the scirocco of North Africa and 
the Mediterranean was lifted over the mountains and deposited in 
the northern valleys without having undergone any change. 
With this explanation, however, Professor Dove, the great 
meteorologist, was not satisfied, for he found on examining the 
records that the Fohn was sometimes felt when there had been 
no scirocco on the Italian side. He was a recognised authority 
on questions relating to winds of the globe, but his conclusion as 
to the cause of this phenomenon was far from the truth. From 
his study of the atmospheric movements over the Atlantic he was 
of opinion that the heated air over the Caribbean Sea rose into 
the higher regions, crossed the ocean as a return trade wind from 
south-west to north-east, and coming into contact with the Alpine 
ranges it descended into the valleys, still bearing much of the heat 
of the tropics. Perhaps this theory would have been acceptable 
to most persons while it was thought that the northern slopes of 
the Alps were the only districts affected. Gradually, as observa- 
tions became more general all over the world, it was found that 
there are very few countries where the Fohn is not felt in a more 
or less decided form. 

The fact at once disposes of the supposed scirocco origin and 
of Dove’s theory, and has rendered it necessary for modern 
meteorologists to endeavour to settle the question by the light of 
a more accurate knowledge of the natural laws affecting the 
atmosphere. Within comparatively recent years many European 
and American savants have devoted much thought to the facts, 
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Dr. Julius Hann, the eminent Vienna meteorologist, working 
indefatigably in collecting reliable information and discussing 
scientific observations, and it is chiefly to his untiring energy 
that the Foéhn is now so well understood by those who study 
climatology. 

Every schoolboy knows, even if he does not comprehend why, 
that the higher we ascend into the atmosphere the lower the 
thermometer falls, the tops of the highest equatorial mountains, 
like those far removed from the tropics, being covered with snow 
all the year round. Balloonists experience the change of climate 
as they ascend in the free air, passing in the space of a few 
seconds from summer heat into winter cold. 

Even now the laws which govern these changes are not 
thoroughly understood, but still sufficient is known of them to 
account in a general way for many atmospheric peculiarities. So 
many considerations have to be taken into account that it is 
impossible, with our present knowledge, to state precisely what 
modification must take place within a specified vertical distance. 
The pressure and temperature, the amount of moisture in the air, 
the direction and force of the wind, and other features are mixed 
up, and the best we can do under the circumstances is to give an 
approximate estimate of the rates of change, so as to be ‘able to 
calculate very nearly the alteration due to height. 

The inquiries conducted by Herschel, Hann, and others show 
that the change of temperature in a vertical column of air varies 
between 1° Fahrenheit for every 300 (or even 400) feet when the 
air is saturated with moisture, and 1° for every 180 feet when it is 
very dry, a difference which is of very great consequence in 
connection with the Fénn. Damp air rising to a height of 
3,000 feet would lose 10°, and assuming that it was still damp 
and descending again to the lower level it would regain the 10°. 
But here we must take into account other factors in the problem. 
Not only does the temperature decrease during the ascent, but the 
yarometric pressure also, and asa result of this lightening and 
expanding the air is less capable of retaining the moisture which 
it contained below, dense clouds form, and on the hill slopes there 
is a copious precipitation in the form of rain or snow. It follows 
from this that when the air current has reached the summit it 
has parted with most, if not all, of its superfluous moisture, so 
that if it is going to pursue its course down the other slope it will 
be under different conditions from those which affected it during 
the ascent. 
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As stated above, if the air is dry the change of temperature 
proceeds at the rate of about 1° for every 180 feet, so that in 
descending 3,000 feet there would be an increase of rather more 
than 17°, which is a gain of 7° on the temperature before starting 
upwards as a damp wind. But it is not merely temperature that 
is affected during the descent. We have seen how the decrease 
of barometric pressure caused the air to favour the deposition of 
moisture: the increase of pressure brings about a contrary effect ; 
it increases the capacity of the air for the retention of moisture, 
and what little dampness is left after crossing the summit 
becomes distributed throughout a larger space, and the air, there- 
fore, feels much drier when it. reaches the base. It should be 
remembered that our calculations have been made on the assump- 
tion that the air only ascends to the crest of the mountain and 
then descends ; of course it will be evident that part of the volume 
which has swept up the slope will rise very much higher—many 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of feet—before coming down again, 
so that there need be no surprise if the increase of temperature 
is several degrees more than what we obtain by calculating strictly 
on the height of the land. Speaking generally, the rule applies 
in all parts of the world. When Burton ascended the Cameroon 
Mountains to a height of 13,000 feet he recorded at the base a 
temperature of 85°, and at the summit between 40° and 45° 
By our rule we should expect a reading of about 42°, so that there 
is little or no difference between the calculated and the observed 
temperature. If we assume the wind to be blowing from the 
Gulf of Guinea into Africa, and having to descend a similar 
height on the eastern side of the Cameroons, we should expect the 
thermometer to rise to 114°,a not at all improbable reading in the 
interior. 

Manifestly then a very useful truth has been established, and 
we must take it into account in studying local climate. Knowing 
the distribution of the mountain ranges and the direction of the 
prevailing winds, we can form a good idea of the suitability of 
various neighbourhoods for agricultural purposes, for the treat- 
ment of ailments and diseases, and so forth. 

Compared with the giants of other countries the British 
mountains are mere dwarfs, a few individual peaks exceeding 
3,000 feet, and Ben Nevis, the highest of all, rises to 4,400 feet. 
The systems to which these peaks belong, however, average but a 
moderate elevation, and consequently there is but little change 


in the temperature of the air when crossing from one side to 
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the other, certainly not sufficiently decided to attract atterition. 
Nevertheless, insignificant as are our hills, they serve as admir- 
able examples of the truth of the principles involved in the 
production of the Féhn. The moisture-laden winds from off the 
Atlantic deposit rain in torrents on the seaward slopes of the 
western hills. A glance at Map 21 in Longmans’ New Ailas, 
recently published, shows at once the relationship between the 
westerly winds and the heavy rainfall in the west. The moun- 
tains in the south of Ireland receive over 50 inches per annum, 
while the low-lying middle area from Dublin westward has less 
than 30 inches. The low part of Pembrokeshire, close to the sea, 
averages less than 35 inches, but away towards the mountains we 
find the amount increasing quickly to over 60 inches. The 
Cumberland hills and those of Western Scotland are marked as 
over 80 inches on the average, but it is well known that at some 
of the stations in the higher parts from 150 to 200 inches fall in 
a year. Now look at the eastern halves of England and Scotland 
and observe the result of this exhaustion of the atmosphere. 
There are large spaces over which less than 25 inches fall—in 
some years considerably less than 20 inches. Our grazing 
districts, the rich pasture lands, are in the west; our cornfields 
and the great majority of our health resorts are in the east. 
Another result we find in the amount of sunshine recorded on 
the opposite sides of the mountains, a clear sky being charac- 
teristic of the Féhn as it descends. In the first three months of 
the present year Stornoway, on the eastern side of the island of 
Lewis, had 183 hours of bright sunshine; Glencarron, in Ross-shire, 
had 118 hours, and Aberdeen 232 hours, the last mentioned being 
12 hours more than were registered at Hastings, one of the sunniest 
of our watering places along the south coast. These are the totals, 
irrespective of the direction of the wind. They would be still 
more marked were we supplied with the values under each air 
current. Thus in the week ending March 4, when the east wind, 
the Aberdeen sea-breeze, predominated, Aberdeen had 16} hours 
of sunshine against 36 hours at Glencarron; but in the week 
ending March 25, when westerly winds prevailed, Glencarron 
had 5} hours and Aberdeen 24 hours. As the westerly winds 
are far more frequent in the course of the year than those from 
other points, there is a real difference between the eastern and 
western slopes of the mountains, as may be gathered from the 
fact that as far north as Aberdeenshire such tender fruit as apricots 
and peaches ripen in the open air up to an altitude of 1,000 feet ; 
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-while along the west coast, even at sea-level, the heat is not of 


the nature to bring them to maturity. 

But to study the Féhn we must go abroad amongst the huge 
eminence; rising up to and above the snow line. The Alpine 
Fohn has received more attention than all others put together, 
and the literature of the subject is therefore very voluminous. 


_It is usually experienced when large cyclonic disturbances exist 
_over north-western Europe, drawing the warm damp air of the 


Mediterranean northwards across the Alps. The Lower Alps rise 


to about 2,000 feet, the Middle Alps commence at about 


5,500 feet and rise to the region of perpetual snow, and the 
High Alps rise from 8,000 feet upwards, Mont Blanc, the highest 


point, reaching 15,372 feet. In mounting these elevations the 


sea air undergoes the changes already described, depositing rain 
and snow on the Italian slopes, is cold and dry as it rolls over the 
summit, and descending into the Swiss valleys dry and hot, the 
temperature rising to between 80° and 90°. One example will 
suffice to indicate the reality of the changes. During the progress 
of a Fobn wind across the Alps on January 31 and February 1, 
1869, Bellinzona, at an altitude of 750 feet, had a temperature of 
37°4° and a relative humidity of 80 per cent.; San Vittore, at 
890 feet, was 36°5°, and relative humidity 85 per cent. On St. 
Gotthard, at 6,890 feet, the thermometer recorded 24°; but 
Altdorf, at 1,490 feet, on the northern slope, had a temperature of 
58° and a relative humidity of 25 per cent. 

The inhabitants of the valleys are well acquainted with the 
premonitory symptoms of an approaching Féhn storm. Accord- 
ing to Tschudi, light streams of vapour appear on the southern 
horizon and settle on the tops of the mountains. (This cloud 
looks like a thick bank against the southern background of the 
hills and is known by the name of ‘ Féhn wall.’) The sun sets pale 
and dim in a deep red sky, and for some time afterwards the 
clouds glow with the liveliest of purple tints. The night is 
sultry, with occasional streams of cold air, and the moon is en- 
circled by a dull reddish halo. The atmosphere is remarkably 
clear and transparent, making the mountains look much nearer 
than they are, their summits being bathed in a bluish violet 
colour. From afar is heard the rustling of the forests above, and 
in the stillness of the night there is the roar of the hill streams, 
swollen by the great rush of water from the melting snow. 
Although in the immediate neighbourhood all is quiet, there is 
a feeling that a great commotion is near. A few heavy gusts, 
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cold and keen at first, especially in winter, when the country fs 
all under snow, announce the advance of the Féhn, and then a 
sudden and deep silence follows. This calm is the proverbial 
precursor of the storm, as the Féhn soon bursts upon the valley 
in a flood of hot wind, increasing rapidly to a frightful hurricane, 
lasting, with more or less violence, for two or three days, and 
setting all nature in an uproar. Trees are uprooted; rocks de- 
tached; mountain torrents overflow; houses and barns are un- 
roofed, and the country round terrified at the violence of the 
gale. Human nature is enervated ‘and depressed, birds disappear, 
the chamois seeks shelter in the gorges, and all animate objects 
are restless and uneasy. 

Aware of the risks attending these Fobn bursts, the inhabit- 
ants, at the first indication of what is about to happen, hasten 
to extinguish their fires. In many districts firemen are specially 
appointed to hurry from house to house to see that every fire 
is out, as the buildings being constructed almost entirely of 
wood, any smouldering embers carried about by the furious wind 
would easily bring about a calamitous conflagration. 

But, in spite of the risks and the dangers by which it is at- 
tended, the Swiss have learned by experience, and are practical 
enough to see that the benefits derived from the Féhn far more 
than compensate for whatever damage it may cause. They 
especially welcome its visits in the early part of the year. It is 
their harbinger of spring, bearing on its warm dry wings joy and 
gladness to every hearth. Its peculiar heat dissolves as much 
snow in a day as the sun’s rays can melt in a fortnight; in the 
Grindelwald a couple of feet of snow disappears in twelve hours 
under its influence. Were it not for this wise provision of 
nature the vast accumulations of winter snow would never be 
melted, as the sun would take more than a summer season to 
thaw it. Divest the Féhn wind of its special characteristics and 
most of the Alpine holiday resorts would be no longer accessible 
even in the hottest weather. As it isthe hot wind, not the hot 
sun, rapidly disperses the snowy mantle at any time of the year, 
and produces a climate which admits of the successful cultivation 
of the vine in the higher valleys. To the Féhn-like character of 
the air is due the delightful, invigorating atmosphere of Davos 
Platz, St. Moritz, Seewis, and other Alpine stations, where invalids 
ean enjoy brilliant warm sunshine all through the winter. 

Switzerland, however, has no exclusive right to the Féhn; we 
find it wherever the contributory circumstances are similar, 
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Visitors to Biarritz, Pau, Bagnéres de Bigorre, and neighbour- 
ing resorts little think of the Féhn as an element in the climate 
of the district. The Pyrenees form the northern boundary of the 
mountains of the Spanish peninsula, the wintering stations being 
on the French plain at the foot of the range. The peninsular 
mountains intercept the great volume of water carried by the 
south-west winds from the Atlantic, and the air, thus freed of its 
moisture, descends into France dry and warm. In the depth of 
winter, between December and February, while the mountains to 
the south are drenched with rain, the wind comes down to Biarritz 
and district with a temperature exceeding 70°, and containing 
only about 10 per cent. of moisture, occasionally being quite dry, 
When the ‘wind is from the west, from the Bay of Biscay, the 
neighbourhood suffers from wet weather in the usual way, but the 
fine bright weather comes with the mountain wind, 

The Dovrefield and Kiolen ranges, extending the length of 
Scandinavia, are obstacles to the advance of the damp westerly 
winds. The waters of the Gulf Stream skirt the west coast, and 
the wind carries great quantities of the evaporated water to the 
windward side of the mountains, the leeward side being dry and 
warm. It is probably due to this quality of the Fohn that the 
climate of the interior is so healthy. Jn a work published in 
London in 1771 it was stated, ‘ The air is so pure in some of the 
inland parts that the inhabitants live so long as to be tired of 
life, and cause themselves to be transported to a less salubrious 
air.’ As if to justify this conclusion it was added that a Nor- 
wegian is not past his labour at a hundred years of age, four 
couples being married in 1733 whose joint ages exceeded 800 
years, 

During the passage of an Atlantic disturbance across the north 
of Norway between January 9 and 10, 1888, the thermometer on 
the west coast rose 4° or 5°, but across the Kiolen range at Hapa- 
randa, on the Gulf of Bothnia, the temperature, which was 24° 
below zero on the 9th, rose to 37° above zero on the 10th, an 
increase of 61°. Further south, at Hernésand, the increase in the 
same period amounted to 27°. 

If we require more convincing proof of the reality of the Fohn 
wind we have it in the icy solitudes of the Polar regions, where 
it is a welcome visitor to the few human beings whose lot is cast 
in these dreary parts. Along the west coast of Greenland the 
warm wind comes not from the sea to the westward, but from the 
glaciers of the interior to east and south-east!, Dr. Frithiof 
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Nansen, the intrepid Norwegian who crossed the southern part. 


of Greenland in August and September 1888, had to ascend an 
altitude of 10,000 feet, and for nearly three weeks he and his 
companions were travelling at a height exceeding 9,000 feet, with 
a temperature between 40° and 58° below zero Fahrenheit. These 
summer readings give us some idea of the frightful cold inland ; 
what it may be in winter we have no conception. Without the 
knowledge we now possess who would have imagined it possible 
for the winds ‘ from Greenland’s icy mountains’ to bring warmth 
to the shores of Davis Strait? Thanks to the Fobn the wretched 
climate is sometimes rendered fairly comfortable in mid-winter. 
The movement of cyclonic disturbances across the southern point 
of the continent is generally accompanied by a substantial rise of 
the thermometer on the west coast; the south-east wind, drawn 
from off the North Atlantic, is forced up the mountains of the 
interior, and descending to Godthaab, Upernivik, &c., has already 
passed through the warming and drying process. 

The recently published series of charts for the whole of the 
basin of the North Atlantic issued by the Meteorological Office 
contain several instances of the Greenland Féhn during the winter 
of 1882-3. On February 2, 1883, the Greenland stations under 
the south-east wind had risen to 24° and 31° above zero, whereas 
Cumberland Sound, not far off, but under a different air current, 
was 36° below zero—a difference of 67° in so short a distance. 
Next day the wind on the Greenland coast, except at one station, 
had gone round to north-west with rapidly falling temperature, 
the one at which it was still south-east having risen to 34°, or 78° 
warmer than Cumberland Sound. Instances are recorded by the 
Danish observers of the south-easterly wind raising the winter 
temperature on the coast to between 55° and 60°. 

The Eskimo of Baffin’s Land have their aksadnim, or warm 
north-easterly wind, which frequently brings them relief from the 
prevailing winter cold, and at times it blows with great violence. 

Sir George Nares describes the effect of the south-east wind 
experienced while at winter quarters at Floeberg Beach, only 450 
miles from the North Pole. On November 21, 1875, with a 
northerly wind, the mean temperature was 41° below zero; the 
following days were much alike, but on the 26th the wind changed 
through west to south-west and south-south-east, the temperature 
rising to 19° above zero, an increase of 60°. Other wind changes 
sent the thermometer down again, but the return to the south- 
east on December 3 caused the instrument to ascend to 35°, or 3° 
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above the freezing point, which Sir George designates ‘a very 
warm blast.’ In his journal he made the following entry with 
reference to this period: ‘ This last gale undoubtedly travelled to 
the northward from Baffin’s Bay, perhaps from the Atlantic. The 
warm air is at a higher temperature than any water within 600 
miles of our position.’ As a matter of fact the variations of tem- 
perature had been recorded along the coast of Greenland on 
November 25, a day before they reached Floeberg Beach. 

On January 1, 1854, when at anchor in winter quarters in 
Repulse Bay, Dr. Rae wrote, ‘The thermometer rose to-day to 
the very unusual height of 18° above zero, wind being south-east, 
with snow.’ This reading was about 60° above the temperature 
of the previous days. 

The American continent has a long chain of high mountains 
running throughout its whole length from Alaska to Cape Horn, 
and according to the circulation of the wind so is the Fohn on the 
eastern or on the western side. As in Northern Europe so in the 
northern part of North America, the prevailing wind is from the 
ocean, the Pacific having the warm Japanese current just in the 
same way as the Atlantic has its Gulf Stream. North of about 
latitude 40 degrees the climate on the western slope of the Rocky 
Mountains is somewhat like our own western coasts, wet and 
damp and entirely different from what is experienced on the 
eastern slope, where the annual rainfall is less than fourteen inches. 

When Mackenzie visited the Peace River, Athabasca, and the 
surrounding territory a century ago he was specially struck by 
the warm wind from the mountains at Christmas and New Year. 
‘Soon after it commenced the atmosphere became so warm that 
it dissolved all the snow on the ground ; even the ice was covered 
with water, and had the same appearance as when it is breaking 
up in spring.’ His explanation of the phenomenon is worth re- 
peating, for it has the merit of being very near the truth. ‘ These 
warm winds come off the Pacific Ocean, which cannot, in a direct 
line, be very far from us; the distance being so short that, though 
they pass over mountains covered with snow, there is not time for 
them to cool.’ He was quite right as to their origin, but he did 
not fathom the processes of change during the ascent and descent. 
Since his day the locality has, until quite recently, been all but 
forgotten ; everybody had an idea that the climate was so severe 
as to render it uninhabitable during the winter months, imagina- 
tion picturing the year as being composed of a great deal of winter 
and very little summer. Now the facts are becoming known it is 
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found to be just the reverse of this, The officers of the Canadian 
Geological Survey and the engineers who had to plan the track of 
the great railroad which now runs from Quebec to Vancouver were 
brought to the heart of the region in which Mackenzie felt the 
warm wind from the Pacific, and the treatment of the subject by 
Dawson, Ingersoll, Harrington, and other Americans has un- 
doubtedly led to a considerable modification in the view held 
about the climate of this region. Every inducement is now offered 
by the Dominion Government to those who are searching for a 
home in the colonies to settle in the excellent climate of Alberta. 
There are parts of this district where winter does not set in until 
December, sometimes as late as Christmas, and ends early in 
February. Short spells of sharp cold are felt, when the ther- 
mometer may fall as low as 50° below zero—a rare occurrence 
and lasting only a day or two, the frequent visits of the chinook 
wind (the local name for the Féhn) preventing a long continuance 
of excessive cold. The harvest is gathered as late as October, and 
the winter is so peculiarly mild that cattle require no shelter such 
as-we have to provide for them at home. 

The following extract from the pen of Mr. McCaul, who is 
well acquainted with Alberta, resembles generally Tschudi’s de- 
scription of the Alpine Fohn:—* The grand characteristic of the 
climate as a whole, that on which the weather hinges, is the 
chinook wind, It blows from west to south-west, in varying 
degrees of strength, from the gentle breeze that just tosses the 
heads of the daisies and sunflowers to the howling gale that carries 
off contributions of chimneys, barrels, shingles, hats, and miscel- 
laneous rubbish to our neighbours in Assinaboia. In winter the 
wind is distinctly warm, in summer not so distinctly cool. Its 
approach is heralded by the massing of dark cumulus clouds about 
the mountain tops and a distinct wailing and rumbling from the 
passes or gorges. - Its effect in winter is little short of miraculous. 
When a real chinook blows the thermometer often rises in a few 
hours from 20° below zero to 40° above zero; the snow, which in 
the morning may have been a foot deep, disappears before night ; 
everything is dripping; but before another night falls all the 
water is lapped up by the thirsty wind, and the prairie is so dry 
that a horse’s hoofs hardly make an imprint.’ 

The influence of this extraordinary benefactor may be felt as 
far south as Wyoming, in the United States, but it is not so well 
marked there as within our own territory. A not inconsiderable 
proportion of European emigrants now wend their way to the 
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north-west for the country round Calgary, Lethbridge, and 
localities towards the foot-hills, where experience proves the 
climate to be far more favourable than had been supposed a few 
years ago. 

At the northern end of the Andean range, where the peaks 
rise to from 16,000 to 24,000 feet, the prevailing wind is the 
south-east trade, which traverses Brazil and deposits its moisture 
on the eastern slope, supplying the necessary water for the mighty 
Amazon and its numerous tributaries. By the time the wind 
reaches the pdramos and punas—the deserts—of the higher 
altitudes it has lost all trace of dampness, the intense cold and 
dryness together rendering the neighbourhood quite uninhabit- 
able. Descending to the narrow strip of Peru and Chili, between 
the mountains and the Pacific, the air is insufferably hot, but so 
dry that years pass without more than a slight shower, the whole 
country being utterly desert and waterless. 

Towards the southern extremity, from Valparaiso to Cape 
Horn, on the contrary, the wind is from the west, so that the 
Pacific slopes are drenched, one authority stating that there are 
probably not ten days in the year without rain. On the Pata- 
gonian side the weather is almost continuously dry, with a clear 
blue sky. Two or three years pass without rain; the rivers are 
fordable at their mouths, and the country is a wretched desert— 
the Indians’ ‘ Country of the Devil,’ from its extreme aridity. 

The South Atlantic winds wafted across Cape Colony produce 
the Fohn phenomenon in Natal, where even in mid-winter the 
hot blast sends the thermometer at Maritzburg up to between 85° 
and 100°, The Egyptian khamsin is the south-west monsoon 
after it has lost its moisture on the equatorial mountains of 
Central Africa. 

Mr. Blanford, late Meteorological Reporter to the Govern- 
ment of India, recently supplied the following very interesting 
example of the phenomenon experienced in Ceylon, where Sir 
Samuel Baker had also observed similar variations of climate. 
‘In June, 1861,’ says Mr. Blanford, ‘I paid a week’s visit to the 
hill sanitarium of Newera Eliya, at an elevation of 6,200 feet, on 
the western face of Pedro Talle Galle, the highest mountain in 
the island. The south-west monsoon was blowing steadily on this 
face of the range; and during the whole time of my stay it 
rained, as far as I am aware, without an hour’s intermission, and 
a dense canopy of cloud enveloped the hill face, and never lifted 
more than a few hundred feet above the little valley in which 
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Newera Eliya is built. But on leaving the station by the eastern 
road that leads across the crest of the range to Badulla, at a 
distance of five miles one reaches the col or dip in the ridge near 
Hackgalle, and thence the road descends some 2,000 feet toa 
lower table-land which stretches away many miles to the east. 
No sooner is this point passed than all rain ceases and cloud 
disappears, and one looks down on the rolling grassy hills bathed 
in the sunshine of a tropical sun, and. swept by the dry westerly 
wind that descends from the mountain ridge. In little more than 
a mile one passes from day-long and week-long cloud and rain to 
constant sunshine and a cloudless sky.’ 

It was: at one time thought that the dry hot winds which 
sweep the plains of Canterbury, New Zealand, were the scorching 
breezes of the interior of Australia wafted across the intervening 
sea and very slightly modified during the journey, but they are 
now admitted to be only another instance of the Féhn. - The 
prevailing westerly winds rise over the Southern Alps, deposit 
112 inches of rain at Hokitika, and more at higher elevations, in 
the course of the year, pass the summit, and descend the eastern 
slope under a serene sky of deep blue, the annual rainfall at 
Christchurch averaging only twenty-six inches. The mountain 
air is so dry and hot that the snow and glaciers melt rapidly, 
causing a rise of from ten to twenty feet of water in the streams 
in the course of a few hours. The dry warmth is often felt some 
distance out at sea off the east coast. 

It will be gathered from what bas been said that the Fohn is 
a mixed blessing. As a matter of course it has its disadvantages— 
wrecks houses, floods the valleys, and accomplishes other acts of 
destruction. But against these inconveniences we must place its 
magic power for doing good—getting rid of the ice and snow, 
mnitigating the severity of winter cold even in the remotest parts 
of the Arctic regions, modifying climate to such an extent as to 
make it possible to produce corn and fruit in regions where, with- 
out its aid, agriculture could not be attempted; the air is made 
salubrious and healthy, and in many other ways the phenomenon 
contributes in no small degree to the sum total of human _hap- 
piness. 


HENRY HakRIFs. 
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Mrs. Fenton: a Sketch. 


By W. E. Norris. 


CHAPTER VII. 


R. BREFFIT (having previously made an appointment by 
means of an interchange of post-cards) called at Fred’s 
rooms one evening after office hours in order to report upon the lady 
as to whose existence he had so often professed himself sceptical. 
That she existed he could no longer doubt; nor, for that matter, 
did he appear to regret the circumstance quite as much as a 
consistent man should have done. 

‘The fact is,’ said he, ‘that your cousin is simply charming. 
I don’t know exactly what there is about her; but there is some- 
thing that is irresistible; you'll say so yourself when you have 
seen her. It isn’t only that she is pretty, nor that she is a 
thorough lady all over : 

Fred interrupted this eulogium by a laugh. ‘ What a rage 
my poor old uncle would have been in,’ he remarked, ‘if he had 
heard you say that. Just imagine the audacity of calling his 
daughter a lady. As if she could possibly be anything else.’ 

‘Well, she might have deteriorated, you know; girls who 
marry music-masters and run away to distant colonies are not so 
very unlikely to deteriorate. But she basn’t. Indeed, she has 
improved, according to the Master of All Saints, whom she went 
to see the other day, and who has written me an enthusiastic 
letter about her. He says she has gained immensely in appear- 
ance and manners, but that she doesn’t strike him as having 
gained much in the way of experience, and he is terribly afraid 
lest she should fall among evil-doers. By which, I take it, he 
means that he is afraid of her making another foolish marriage. 
Such a catastrophe is on the cards, no doubt, though a burnt 
child dreads the fire, and I rather suspect that Mrs. Fenton burnt 
her fingers in her first venture. Anyhow, her friends must try to 
‘protect her from adventurers,’ 
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‘It is pretty clear that sha has made one staunch friend 
already,’ Fred observed. 

Mr. Breffit looked a little shamefaced. ‘I can’t help it,’ said 
he; ‘I’m just as sorry for you as ever I was, my dear fellow, and 
I feel that it is very bad luck for you; still it isn’t the poor 
thing’s fault that she is the Dean’s daughter or that he remem- 
bered that he had a daughter before he died. And then, as I tell 
you, she is irresistible. Even that dry old stick Sir James Le 
Breton thawed before she had been talking five minutes to him. 
He says she has the look of her mother, which I dare say is true: 
she certainly hasn’t much the look of her father. Now I'll tell you 
what I want you to do, Fred: I want you to go round to Albemarle 
Street and call upon her. I know you well enough to know that 
you don’t bear malice ; but she doesn’t know you yet, and she is 
very much distressed in her mind about you. She says she can’t 
get over the feeling that she has robbed you.’ 

Assuredly Fred bore no malice; and evenif he had, propriety 
would have compelled him to pay his respects to his cousin. 
Moreover, he was really anxious to see her. So, as it was only a 
little after six o’clock when Mr. Breffit left him, he walked over to 
Albemarle Street forthwith and was glad to hear that Mrs. Fenton 
was at home. 

She was busily engaged in writing letters when he was 
announced; but the moment that she heard his name she started 
up and walked quickly across the room to meet him, holding 
out her hand. ‘Oh, Mr. Musgrave,’ she exclaimed, ‘ how very 
kind of you to come! All to-day I have been trying to 
screw up my courage to write you a note; but I couldn’t get 
it as far as the sticking-point, and the note hasn’t been written 
yet.’ 

‘What were you going to say in it ?’ asked Fred, smiling. 

‘ Ah, that was just the trouble; I couldn’t make up my mind 
what to say,’and-now I’m very glad of it, because talking is so 
much easier than writing.’ 

She pushed a chair forward for him, and he seated himself 
and gazed at her, and was quite as much impressed by her beauty 
as Mr. Breffit had expected him to be. Nevertheless, he, for his 
part, did not find talking particularly easy. He could not begin 
by alluding to the subject which was necessarily uppermost in the 
thoughts of both of them; so he asked her whether she had had 
a prosperous voyage, and whether she did not notice a good many 
changes in London, and so forth. But she did not even take the 
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trouble to reply to these well-meant commonplaces, which she 
interrupted without ceremony after she had made a somewhat 
prolonged scrutiny of the young man. 

‘Tell me,’ said she suddenly, ‘do you think me a horrid 
wretch ?’ 


‘Of course I don’t,’ he answered, laughing; ‘why on earth 
should I ?’ 

She sighed. ‘ Well, all I know is that I should be ready to 
murder anybody who cropped up from the southern hemisphere to 
pick my pocket of nearly a quarter of a million of money. But 
perhaps you are not vindictive. You don’t look so.’ 

*T don’t think I am, and besides , 

‘Oh, yes, I know. Wills can’t be set aside, and the testator’s 
only child has a natural right, et cetera. I have heard all that 
from Mr. Breffit. Still the fact remains that if I had put an end 
to myself out there in Australia, as I have more than once been 
tempted to do, you would be a rich man to-day.’ 

‘What made you think of putting an end to yourself?’ asked 
Fred, more impressed by this incidental admission than by the 
feeling of compunction to which she laid claim. 

‘Perhaps I will tell you some day, if we ever become friends. 
Is it at all possible for us to become friends ?’ 

‘I hope so,’ answered the young man. ‘ At all events, we are 
relations.’ 

‘Yes, but I am not sure that that is any great help towards 
friendship. Say what you will about it, you can’t help feeling that 
I have supplanted you, and you can’t like being supplanted: no 
human being ever did since the world began.’ 

‘I think it’s all quite right,’ said Fred; ‘but even if it were 
not, you have had nothing to do with it. My uncle left his money 
as he thought fit.’ 

‘I dare say men don’t look at these things in the same way as 
women do. You are supposed to have an inborn or acquired 
sense of justice which we haven’t, I believe. I should like very 
much to be your friend, Fred. May I call you Fred ?’ 

‘ What else should you call me ?’ 

‘That’s understood, then; you are to be Fred henceforth, and 
I will be Laura, if you please. I was going to say that I have 
very few friends in the world, and none at all in England—and I 
like the look of you. Do you like the look of me as far as you 
have got ?’ 

‘Very much indeed,’ Fred replied. 
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‘ Well, there wasn’t much use in asking the question, because 
you couldn’t make any other answer. At least we can try to be 
friends, and if we don’t succeed it can’t be helped. How shall we 
begin? Are you doing anything particular to-night ?’ 

And, on hearing that Fred had no engagement, she ‘resumed : 
‘Then why shouldn’t we go and dine somewhere together? There 
are restaurants in London nowadays where one can get what men 
call a good dinner, are there not? Personally I don’t know a good 
dinner from a bad one.’ 

Fred mentioned a restaurant in the neighbourhood which had 
a high reputation, and added that he should feel greatly honoured 
if she would accept his hospitality at that establishment; but to 
this she would not consent. 

‘ You may order the dinner if you like,’ said she; ‘ but if you 
want to make me happy you will let me pay for it. It can’t be 
any novelty or luxury to you to pay for things, but it’s both to me, 
and [ want to. avail myself of every opportunity of indulging in it 
before it palls.’ 

So it was agreed that Fred should give instructions for the 
preparation of this banquet on his way home to dress, and that he 
should call for his cousin at eight o’clock. He had not quite made 
up his mind about her when he went away, nor was he sure that 
he liked the look of her as much as he had professed todo. She 
was very pretty and very unconventional ; but, like the majority 
of young Englishmen, he had no great fancy for unconventional 
ladies, and it seemed to him that some of her speeches had been 
marked by a certain lack of good taste. As she herself had said, 
there wasn’t much use in asking questions to which only one 
answer could be returned. 

But this slight inclination to take up a critical attitude was 
dispelled before he had been sitting a quarter of an hour opposite 
to her at the little round table in the restaurant. She was not 
in the least fast, or vulgar, or anxious to achieve small effects, he 
decided ; she was simply a child of nature. She disguised none 
of her impressions or sentiments, least of all the almost infantine 
delight which she derived from having plenty of money to spend ; 
she said whatever chanced to come into her head; and some of 
the things that came into her head were rather quaint and made 
him laugh. She entered into conversation with the waiter, who 
was a German, asking him why he had left his native land, 
whether he would have to go home in case of war, and whether 
he didn’t think it would be a much better plan to get himself 
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naturalised as a British subject at once. And when he became 
red and resentful, as Germans are apt to do when questioned, she 
said, in a soothing tone, ‘ Oh, well, never mind! It doesn’t really 
matter what you are, you know, so long as you perform your 
duties and don’t upset the melted butter.’ Whereupon she slipped 
something into his hand which, from the man’s face of amaze- 
ment, Fred shrewdly suspected must have been at least half-a- 
sovereign. 

She devoted a good deal of her attention to the other occupants 
of the crowded room, and wanted to be told who they were and to 
wha class of society they belonged. ‘ You don’t know!’ she 
exclaimed rather impatiently. ‘ Bat why don’t you know ?—you 
live here. Before I had been a month in London I should be able 
to place every one of them for you. Look at that prim little 
grizzle-headed man with the fat wife. If we were in Australia I 
should put him down as a Government official. What is he in 
England, I wonder? Not a Member of Parliament? He isn’t 
happy; he doesn’t like dining in public; it is his wife who has 
made him come here. She is greatly interested in us, and can’t 
make us out at all. She has put up her glasses to try and dis- 
cover whether I have a wedding ring; because she thinks you 
can’t be my husband, or you wouldn’t be so civil to me. Now I 
am going to make her thoroughly uncomfortable.’ 

Mrs. Fenton, as she said this, fixed her eyes upon the lady in 
question with a look of distressed commiseration, which speedily 
produced the desired effect upon the latter, who began to fidget 
about in her chair uneasily and to cast furtive glances over her 
shoulder. 

‘What have you done to the poor woman?’ asked Fred. 
‘Have you mesmerised her ?’ 

‘No; but she thinks there is something dreadfully wrong with 
her back, and of course she can’t see it. Now she is asking her 
husband. He says, “Oh, bother! it’s all right;” and she says 
he might at least have taken the trouble to look before making 
so sure of that. They will come to high words presently. No 
they are going away. He says it is time to be off; and he has 
got a pair of opera-glasses, so 1 suppose they are going to tie 
theatre. I wish we were going to the theatre! Is it too late?’ 

Fred was afraid it was. 

‘ Well, perhaps we might go some other evening. What are 
we to do now? Of course you want to smoke. Couldn’t we go 

and sit in the Park? It is such a beautiful warm evening.’ 
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Fred shook his head. 

‘I don’t think that would quite do,’ he answered, smiling. 

‘Then you had better come home with me. Would that do? 
Or would the hotel people think it odd that I should ask a young 
man to smoke in my sitting-room ?’ 

‘Oh, I’m your cousin, you know.’ 

‘Yes; I might tell them so if they looked scandalised; only 
isn’t that what the cook says when she is discovered giving supper 
to the policeman? Never mind; we’ll chance it.’ 

So Fred returned to Albemarle Street with her willingly 
enough, for indeed he found her a very amusing companion. No 
sooner, however, had they reached their destination than she 
ceased all of a sudden to be amusing, and became silent and 
depressed. When he knew her better he found that these abrupt 
transitions from gaiety to gravity were natural to her, and that 
they as often as not occurred without any discernible cause. This 
time, perhaps, there was a cause, in the shape of a careless ques- 
tion which he had put to her on their way about her life at 
Sydney. ‘Oh, don’t speak of that!’ she had exclaimed. But 
now she began to speak about it of her own accord. 

‘You want to hear something of my history,’ she said in a 
changed voice and one which sounded to him like that of an older 
woman. ‘It is quite natural that you should want to hear it, and 
I should have had to tell you some day, though it isn’t a subject 
that I like to dwell upon. My husband drank himself to death; 
that says everything, doesn’t it? He might have made money if 
he had been more persevering, for he was an excellent teacher and 
a very good theoretical musician ; but for a long time things went 
badly with us, and so he lost heart and took to drinking. For 
some years we were at Wellington, in New Zealand, and then he 
thought there might be more of an opening in New South Wales, 
so we went to Sydney. But it was the same story over again 
there. People heard of his habits and wouldn’t employ him; and 
he was not a good-tempered man. His pupils complained of his 
roughness and rudeness, and so he soon lost the few that he had 
ever had. If I hadn’t been able to give lessons myself we 
shouldn’t have had enough to eat. I worked all day and every 
day, and when I went home in the evening he used to Well, 
he is dead now; we needn’t say any more about that.’ : 

Fred gazed at her pityingly, and his heart was moved with in- 
dignation against the deceased Fenton. One does not like to hear 
of any woman being made a slave of and ill-treated by a drunken 
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husband ; but of course the thought of such brutality is a little 
more painful as associated with some women than with others. 
‘Were you—were you fond of him?’ he ventured to ask at 
length. 

‘Not latterly ; he made that quite impossible. I suppose I 
must once have been fond of him—in a way; but I am nct sure 
about it. Probably you can’t at all enter into the feelings of a 
girl who is naturally high-spirited, but has always been contemp- 
tuously suppressed—a girl who has no friends and scarcely any 
associates, except servants—a girl who is for ever vacillating be- 
tween an exaggerated idea of her own talents and gifts, and so 
forth, and a self-distrust which makes her resent casual compli- 
ments as a sort of insult. As far as I can remember, that is the 
kind of girl that I was, and I was naturally delighted to find that 
there was one person in the world who really cared for me and 
believed in me. Most likely Mr. Fenton believed that my voice 
would be the means of bringing him a fortune even if my paren- 
tage didn’t. He was bitterly disappointed in my voice, and he 
didn’t live long enough to share my inheritance. Well, all that 
is over and done with, and I am not going to pretend that I 
regret being a widow. The one thing which I do regret with 
all my heart is that I have been made rich at your expense.’ 

‘You mustn’t regret that any more,’ said Fred; ‘I assure you 
I don’t regret it. We couldn’t both of us have my uncle’s money, 
and it would have been far more unjust to disinherit you than me. 
After all, I believe it is rather an advantage than otherwise to a man 
to be obliged to work.’ 

‘Ah, that is what the Master of All Saints’ says ; but perhaps 
both you and he only say it to console me.’ 

She really did look rather disconsolate at the moment; bunt 
Fred did his best to comfort her, and after a time she returned 
the favour by comforting him; for she induced him to tell her all 
about his prospects and ambitions and aspirations, and she was 
so kindly and sympathetic that before he went away she had heard 
the whole story of his attachment to Susie Moore. 

‘It seems to me that you have been a great deal too diffident,’ 
she remarked. ‘How is the girl to know that you care for her 
unless you tell her so? If she is worth anything she won’t mind 
waiting a year or two, and if she isn’t—why, you will be well rid 
of her. 

‘Yes,’ answered Fred dubiously; ‘that sounds like common 
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sense; but then, you see, it isn’t as though she had only her 
own inclinations to consult. She has a father and a step- 
mother.’ 

‘Oh, bother her father and stepmother! Let her snap her 
fingers at them.’ 

‘I don’t think she would do that.’ 

‘ Well, if she is so poor-spirited—but of course I can’t judge 
of her without having seen her. Perhaps you may be able to fiad 
some opportunity of introducing me to the young lady. I know 
I shan’t like her, though.’ 

‘Why not?’ inquired Fred, with raised eyebrows. 

Mrs. Fenton laughed. ‘For a very humiliating reason,’ she 
replied. ‘Iam horribly jealous; I always have been, and I can’t 
help it. I have taken a great fancy to you—which I dare say you 
will think rather precipitate of me; but I can’t help that either. 
I like people very.much, or dislike them very much; it’s my 
nature. Well, you know, no wife can endure a woman who likes 
her husband very much; and so when you marry, we shall cease 
to be friends: that’s why I wish Miss Susie Moore was—in heaven. 
All the same, I won’t try to poison her if we ever meet, and 
what’s more, I’ll give you an honest opinion about her. Iam a 
good deal more capable of forming one than you are; so that it 
may be worth something to you.’ I 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


FreD MUSGRAVE was a young man whose affections were easily 
won. He was by nature something of an optimist; he was not 
particularly fastidious; he had broad sympathies and entertained a 8 
favourable opinion of the human race as a whole. When people I 
were kind to him he did not—as most of us, unhappily, so soon y 
learn to do—ask himself what motive they had for being kind, but W 
took it for granted that they liked bim for his own sake (which, 


to be sure, was generally the truth), and felt this to be an ex- le 
cellent reason for liking them in return. His cousin, therefore, 

obtained without difficulty the friendship which she had declared i 
that she coveted. Fred called every morning to inquire whether e 
he could be of any use to her, and her reply always was that he s' 
could sit down and talk to her, if he wasn’t in a hurry. n 


‘You must go away the moment that you are tired of me,’ she I 
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would add; ‘we should lose all the advantage of being first cousins 
unless we could dispense with ceremony.’ 

However, he was seldom in any hurry to go away, and it was 
generally she who had to dismiss him at length; for she had a 
good many engagements of one kind and another. The letters which 
she had brought with her from Sydney had borne immediate 
fruit, and much civility had been shown her by those to whom 
they were addressed. 

‘You can’t think,’ she said, ‘ what a funny sensation it is to be 
spoken to as an equal after one has been either patronised or 
trampled under foot all one’s days. Sometimes I have to pinch 
myself to make sure that there is no mistake about it and that 1 
am not the victim of a wildly improbable dream. These great 
ladies—I suppose Lady Clamborough must be a great lady? She 
is a viscountess and she lives in Belgrave Square: that makes her 
a great lady, doesn’t it ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Fred. ‘Yes; I dare say it does.’ 

‘ Anyhow you must allow me the satisfaction of calling her 
great, because she is certainly the biggest person on my little list. 
I was going to say that these ladies really behave as though I were 
one of themselves.’ 

‘Well, so you are. You are as good as any of them by birth, 
I imagine.’ 

She made a gesture of dissent. ‘I shall never be able to feel 
that. I have been crawling about in a lower sphere for too long. 
Still, as Iam a pretty good mimic, I dare say that with a little more 
practice I shall be able to pass muster as one of them. This is 
Lady Clamborough.’ 

She rose and crossed the room with short, tripping steps, 
screwing up her eyes and murmuring ‘ Who is it? Oh, Mrs. 
Fenton—how do you do, Mrs. Fenton? I couldn’t make out who 
you were.. I am so wretchedly short-sighted, and I can’t think 
what the deuce I’ve done with my eye-glasses.’ 

‘Does Lady Clamborough say “ what the deuce ?”’ asked Fred, 
laughing. 

‘She said it twice yesterday. There were several gentlemen 
in the room, and she was careful to inform them that she. had 
eaten an apricot tart at luncheon and had a horrible pain in her 
stomach in consequence. She is fond of plain language, as I 
notice that they all are. Why, I haven’t quite made out yet, but 
I fancy it must be to mark the difference which exists between 
them and the middle classes, who are always afraid of being 
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vulgar. Viscountesses of course can’t be vulgar, so they may say 
what they please.’ 

One morning she announced to him with some pride, that she 
was a social success. ‘There’s no doubt about it; I have met 
with acceptation. Last night I dined at Lady Clamborough’s, and 
met the best of good company. After dinner I was begged to 
sing. At first I thought of declining, because, you see, the days 
are past when I used to be invited to Government House in 
acknowledgment of the fact that I had a voice, and when it would 
have been almost dishonest of me to refuse toraise it. But I said 
to myself * Don’t you be too uppish, my dear. After all, what 
are you, with your paltry eight or nine thousand a year, among 
these high magnificences? You must amuse them, or they won’t 
take any more notice of you.” So I gave them a song or two, and 
I must say that a more easily pleased audience I have never been 
blessed with. When I had finished, they literally rushed at me 
in a compact mass, and fought over_me. I am now going to dine 
with every one of them.’ 

‘You must have a wonderful voice,’ said Fred. 

‘It would be natural to suppose so, but in reality I am scarcely 
a third-rate performer. The voice—what there is of it—is good, 
and as an amateur I dare say I could hold my own with any other 
lady in London; but that isn’t saying much. My voice has never 
brought me any money worth speaking of, and so I have always 
felt more ashamed than proud of it ; but now I begin to see that 
it may be of use as a passport to the society of the great.’ 

‘Do you think the society of the great such an immense 
boon ?’ 

She made a slight grimace. ‘ Perhaps not exactly that; still 
I like it. It is altogether new to me, you see, and it gives me a 
kind of pleasure that I can’t quite describe, to shake hands with 
duchesses. Is that very snobbish, I wonder? Anyhow,’ she 
added, after a moment of consideration, ‘I don’t care whether my 
friends have coronets or not, and you are my only real friend, 
Fred.’ 

He was very willing to be so described, and when he next met 
Mr. Breffit, he spoke of his cousin with a warmth of appreciation 
which delighted that benevolent schemer. There are people who 
object to the marriage of first cousine, and bring forward reasons 
for their objection which sound plausible; but is it possible to 
imagine any project or arrangement against which no objection 
can be urged? In this imperfect world the best we can do. is to 
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weigh the pros against the cons, and the weight of 200,000. must 
be admitted to be very great. 

‘Leave em alone and they'll come home,’ said Mr. Breffit 
jocularly to Sir James Le Breton, who shrugged his shoulders, and 
replied that he asked nothing better. He was not, he thanked 
Heaven, Mrs. Fenton’s trustee, nor was he her guardian. By all 
means, therefore, let her marry her cousin if she wished to do so, 
though, for his own part, he should have thought that to retain 
undisputed control over her fortune would have been a wiser 
course. 

But Fred’s heart, as we know, was no longer his own ; and his 
cousin, instead of wanting to marry him, showed every disposition 
to promote his marriage with somebody else. At least, she 
buoyed him up with encouraging speeches and listened very 
patiently to the rather monotonous repetition of his hopes and 
fears. More than that it was not in her power to do, since she 
was as yet unacquainted with the object of his adoration. She 
was extremely anxious to be introduced to the Moores, and he 
professed himself equally anxious to effect the introduction, but 
these things are not very easily managed without the aid of 
chance, and as the season was now on the wane, it was more than 
likely that Susie might leave London before Mrs. Fenton had 
found any opportunity of expressing an honest opinion about her. 

Chance, nevertheless, did bring about the desired meeting one 
evening, when, at her request, Fred had taken his cousin to the 
theatre. Mrs. Fenton enjoyed the play just as she enjoyed 
everything else ; that is to say, after a most hearty and unaffected 
fashion. She deeply regretted that Fred’s little comedy had 
been withdrawn from the boards, but could not agree with him 
that, since that was so, there was no particular necessity for their 
witnessing the farce which had replaced it. ‘ Anybody who offers 
to take me to the theatre must make up his mind that he is in 
for a night of it,’ said she. ‘Good or bad, dull or funny, I want 
to see it all.’ 

Consequently they had been for some time in their places 
before a party of four persons arrived to take possession of the 
four vacant stalls in front of them. First came rubicund 
General Moore, beaming upon surrounding men and things, as 
usual; then came his handsome wife, and then Susie; the beauty 
of the procession being somewhat marred in the eyes of one 
spectator by the inevitable Claughton, who brought up the rear. 
All of them nodded and smiled to Fred, and all of them, except 
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Claughton, cast inquisitive glances at his companion. Mrs. Moore, 
as soon as she was seated, turned round and entered into conver- 
sation ; so that there was no difficulty about making his cousin 
known to her. He performed the ceremony with some inward 
trepidation, because he knew that ladies who have already a large 
acquaintance do not always like it to be increased without their 
permission ; but his alarm was groundless, for nothing could have 
exceeded the amiability with which Mrs. Moore accosted the 
stranger. 

‘So very glad to meet you, Mrs. Fenton,’ said she. ‘I have 
heard about you from Lady Clamborough, who declares that you 
have the most wonderful voice in the world.’ 

Mrs. Fenton smiled. She did not seem to think such a ridi- 
culous statement worth protesting against, and only remarked 
that she was rather fond of music. 

A brief dialogue followed, in the course of which she amused 
Fred by making it quite plain that she did not intend to be 
patronised. He had before this had occasion to admire her skill 
in the art of imitation; he now saw how cleverly she could avail 
herself of that talent when it suited her to do so. It was evident 
that she had taken Mrs. Moore’s measure at a glance, and in 
talking to her she adopted the style and manner of conversation 
of a modern fine lady with such absolute exactitude that nobody, 
meeting her for the first time, would have felt the slightest 
doubt about her being what she affected to be. She had the 
whole correct vocabulary at her fingers’ ends; she was perfectly 
at her ease; she even made some passing allusions to social 
events which were supposed to be known only to the initiated 
few; in short, she surprised and impressed Mrs. Moore so much 
that the latter lady, who had begun by being gracious and a trifle 
condescending, very soon changed her note and became almost 
humble. 

Seeing that his cousin was so very well able to take care of 
herself, Fred felt at liberty to turn his attention to Susie, who 
was seated directly in front of him, and over whose shoulder he 
ventured to breathe some commonplace observations. But Susie 
did not get much beyond monosyllables in her replies, nor did 
she turn her head to look at him. Apparently she preferred to 
communicate any ideas that came into her mind to her neighbour 
Captain Claughton, while he, for his part, was at no pains to 
conceal the fact that Mr. Musgrave was a bore to him. He 
talked to Miss Moore in a whisper (which was really very bad 
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manners), and when Fred spoke, he pulled his moustache and 
sighed and looked away with an air of patient resignation. 

‘I didn’t come to a hot theatre in the month of July to 
be annoyed in this way,’ was the remonstrance which his face 
expressed, bnt which he politely refrained from uttering. 

When the curtain rose, all interchange of amenities between 
the two rows of stalls ceased perforce, and Fred did not care to 
profit by any subsequent opportunity of renewing them. Good- 
humoured though he was, he left the theatre very cross indeed, 
and as he drove away he said to his cousin, ‘I'll tell you what it 
is, Laura, I’m beginning to think that I’ve been an utter fool.’ 

‘That is not impossible,’ she returned, with a slight laugh, 
‘but what makes you say so?’ 

‘I mean I have been a fool to imagine that that girl ever had 
the smallest liking for me. If she cares for anybody it is for 
Claughton. She must have cared for him all along, I suppose, 
only I was too stupid to see it.’ 

Mrs. Fenton’s slim fingers were stretched out in the darkness 
and met Fred’s great strong hand, which lay upon the seat beside 
her and which did not respond to her pressure. ‘ Poor boy!’ ‘she 
exclaimed commiseratingly. 

‘TI shall be twenty-eight next birthday, consequently I am not 
exactly a boy,’ said Fred, whose nerves were much irritated. 

‘No, but you are old enough not to mind being called so, and 
in character you are quite a boy still. I like you all the better 
for it. I don’t know whether Miss Moore likes you or not; it was 
impossible to judge from what I saw this evening, but I’m afraid 
she doesn’t like the notion of being a poor man’s wife.’ 

This was the very thought which Fred had been trying, with 
more or less success, to keep out of his mind all through the 
evening. It was certain that Susie’s demeanour towards him 
had undergone a marked change, and it was no less certain that 
that change had first become perceptible simultaneously with the 
change in his fortunes. Still one does not always enjoy hearing 
one’s secret thoughts put into words by other people, so he an- 
swered, ‘ You don’t know much about her, Laura; she isn’t in the 
least what you suppose. Upon the face of it there’s nothing 
improbable in her having fallen in love with Claughton.’ 

‘ Nothing at all,’ agreed Mrs. Fenton rather provokingly. 

‘Then why do you hint that she would throw over a man 
whom she cared for if he weren’t rich ?’ 

‘Only because it struck me that she was rather emphatic in 
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the way that she turned her back upon you. One can turn one’s 
back upon a man without being emphatic about it. However, I 
may be quite wrong, and I hopeIam. At any rate, you mustn't 
get angry with me for saying what I think, Fred, for you will 
make 1e miserable if you do. I*haven’t been able to say just 
what I thought to anybody for I don’t know how many years. 
When one’s daily bread depends upon one’s civility, civil one 
must be, and honesty must go to the wall; but with you I want 
to be myself—if you will let me.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Laura,’ said the young man, who was 
already ashamed of his petulance. ‘I know quite well that you 
wouldn’t willingly say anything to hurt my feelings, and I would 
much rather that you were honest with me than civil. All the 
same, you don’t quite understand Susie yet ; how should you ?’ 

‘ Well,’ answered his cousin, laughing, ‘I dare say I shall have 
an opportunity of studying her more closely before long, because 
it is obvious that Mrs. Moore means to cultivate me. By the 
way, I hope you noticed my behaviour to Mrs. Moore. Was it a 
good piece of acting ?’ 

‘It was excellent ; it couldn’t have been better. Only I don’t 
know why ‘ 

‘Oh yes, youdo; you know why perfectly well. Imight have 
been the humble ex-music-mistress, and then, perhaps, she would 
have asked me to come in some evening and amuse the people 
who had dined with her, but I have played that réle for a very 
long time now, and I am a little tired of it. I don’t want to 
amuse Mrs. Moore’s friends; I want to be amused by them; so, as 
I have been associating with peacocks lately and have picked up 
some of their stray feathers, I thought I would dazzle her with 
them. And dazzled she was. You will see that she will call 
upon me at once—in fact, she asked for my address—and very 
soon after that I shall be invited to dinner.’ 

This prediction was promptly fulfilled, for on the very next 
day Mrs. Moore left cards in Albemarle Street, and before the 
end of the week her new acquaintance received a friendly little 
note, in which she was begged to excuse so short an invitation 
and to ‘dine with us quite quietly on Tuesday next. We are 
only expecting a very few people, of whom I hope your cousin 
will be one, and we shall be delighted if you are able to join our 
small party, for, as we are soon leaving London, I am afraid this 
will be our last chance of seeing you both for the present.’ 

Mrs. Fenton proved the sincerity of the interest which she 
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took in her cousin by igs over one of Lady Clamborough’s 
most influential friends in order to accept this invitation. ‘If I 
can do nothing else for you,’ slie remarked, ‘I can at least ensure 
you a fair field by drawing off Captain Claughton—and I will.’ 

Fred was rather amused by her self-confidence. ‘Do you think 
that will be such a very easy thing to accomplish ?’ he asked. 

‘The easiest thing in the world. You don’t half know me 
yet, my dear Fred. It has been a matter of sheer necessity for 
me to acquire the art of making myself agreeable, and I will 
make so bold as to say that I am not a bad hand at it, especially 
as regards the male sex. At Sydney I was considered quite 
attractive.’ 

‘ That does not surprise me,’ said Fred. 

‘Thank you; but you have no idea as yet how attractive I 
can be when I like. Nor had they, it wouldn’t have been safe. 
It was most important that I should keep upon good terms with 
the women there, so I had to be very cautious in my dealings with 
their husbands and brothers. After all, I don’t feel particularly 
proud because I can lead men by the nose: it is a trick which 
any fool can learn so long as she doesn’t happen to be downright 
hideous. All you have to do is to persuade them to talk about 
themselves, and Heaven knows that that requires no great per- 
suasion.’ 

‘H’m! it strikes me that you have pursued that system with 
marked success in the case of one humble individual whom I 
know,’ observed Fred. 

‘No; I have always been myself with you. Perhaps that is 
why my success hasn’t been very marked so far. You won't 
stand any criticisms upon Miss Moore from me.’ 

*I only think that you are not well acquainted enough with 
her yet to be able to criticise her fairly.’ 

‘I shall be better acquainted with her soon, but I doubt 
whether I shall dare to say what I think about her unless it is 
flattering.’ 

‘ You will be very unfriendly if you don’t say what you think,’ 
Fred declared. ‘I am not such an ass as to expect everybody 
to fall in love with her; only I dare say you'll allow me to keep 
my. own opinion, even if it should differ from yours.’ 

‘I must allow you,’ answered Mrs. Fenton, laughing. ‘I 
wouldn’t if I could help it, because it stands to reason that my 
opinion must be the less prejudiced of the two and therefore the 
more valuable,’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Frep escorted his cousin to Cromwell Road on the evening of 
Mrs. Moore’s little dinner-party. They were rather late, and the 
remainder of the company, which consisted only of some half- 
dozen persons, had already assembled when they arrived. Captain 
Claughton was conspicuous by his absence, which was a relief to 
Fred for more reasons than one. In the first place he naturally 
did not wish to be interfered with by his rival, and in the second, 
he was not particularly anxious to be delivered from him through 
the benevolent intervention of Mrs. Fenton. Charming though 
his cousin was, he sometimes thought that she was just a shade 
wanting in refinement. Possibly no man altogether likes to hear 
a woman boast of her proficiency in the art of flirtation. 

The young man was received with much cordiality by his host 
and hostess. 

‘So glad you were able to come!’ the latter said. ‘ We really 
seem to have seen nothing of you for ages.’ And then, in a 
lowered voice, ‘ How very pretty your cousin is! And so—so nice 
altogether. Well, I think we are all here now. Captain 
Claughton couldn’t come; I dare say you have heard of his loss.’ 

Fred shook his head. ‘I don’t often see Claughton. What 
has he lost? His watch, or his heart, or any other valuable of 
that kind ?’ 

Mrs. Moore laughed a little. ‘ No, only his elder brother. At 
least, I didn’t mean to say “only,” but it is his elder brother. 
Well, it seems that the poor man was subject to the most dread- 
ful fits, so one can only regard it as a happy release. Captain 
Claughton has gone down to attend the funeral, I believe. Of 
course this will make a very great difference in his prospects, but 
we all hope he won’t retire just yet. It seems such a pity for a 
man of his age to give up his profession, doesn’t it ?’ 

Fred Musgrave’s perceptions were not abnormally acute, but 
he could hardly help appreciating the significance of these confi- 
dential remarks. They meant, of course, ‘ You are not to suppose, 
young man, that you have been asked here to-night for any other 
reason than that we are kind people and unwilling to show the 
cold shoulder to those who have fallen into adversity. Ten thou- 
sand pounds, however, will not. do at all, and it may save you 
disappointment to be told at once that we take a parental interest 
in Captain Claughton, who is now heir to more acres than you 
have sovereigns,’ 
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All this Fred quite understood, and he even thought that Mrs. 
Moore was somewhat needlessly explicit. Whether Susie was of 
one mind with her stepmother remained to be seen. After glancing 
round the room and drawing up a hasty mental scale of precedence, 
he thought it highly probable that he would be asked to take Miss 
Moore to the dining-room, but this anticipation was not fulfilled, 
he being told off to a sprightly middle-aged lady, while Miss 
Moore walked downstairs alone. She took the place on his left 
hand at the dinner-table, though, and as soon as the sprightly one 
would let him, he endeavoured to enter into conversation with 
her. She answered him very much as she had done at the theatre: 
she was just polite, and that was all. It was in vain that he 
attempted to interest her in matters which she had formerly 
seemed to find interesting ; in vain he told her about the play 
upon which he had been at work, and which he hoped would prove 
the first rung of the ladder which was to lead him to fortune and 
renown; it was evident that she did not care to hear about that 
play ; and what was equally evident and still more ominous was 
that she was absent-minded and out of spirits. Well, if she 
couldn’t dispense with Claughton for one evening without looking 
so dismal about it, there was no more to be said. After a time 
Fred said no more, and his silence was noted with some irritation 
by his hostess. One doesn’t ask people to dinner simply in order 
to feed them. 

But. if Mrs. Moore was not best pleased with this taciturn 
guest, she had no such reason to complain of his cousin, whose 
loquacity left nothing to be desired. Mrs, Fenton madea speedy 
conquest of the General, to whom she communicated her impres- 
sions of London society with a mixture of artlessness and shrewd- 
ness which kept him bubbling over with laughter from soup to 
dessert ; moreover, she managed to draw everybody within earshot 
into a discussion in which she took the principal part. There are 
a great many people who can accomplish that much, and some 
who accomplish it rather more often than could be wished; but it 
is only a genuine conversational artist who can do all the work 
and at the same time persuade others that they are taking their 
full share in it. Mrs. Fenton proved herself a true conversational 
artist that evening, and when she quitted the room with the other 
ladies, she left behind her four or five men who felt that, for once, 
they had been really brilliant. This made them very happy, 
because, unfortunately, it is so seldom that one meets with women 
who instantly see the point of one’s little ironies and jocosities, It 
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also caused them to entertain the highest possible opinion of Mrs. 
Fenton. 

But it is one thing to captivate men (for we are a simple, un- 
suspicious folk for the most part), and quite another to ingratiate 
yourself with members of your own sex. Mrs. Fenton, as has 
been said, had hitherto been tolerably successful in this more 
difficult undertaking; but when she tried to be kind to Susie 
Moore she met with a check. Susie, for reasons best known to 
herself, did not choose to respond to the other lady’s advances. 
She was distant ; she was reserved; she was even, if the truth 
must be told, a little sulky. When Mrs. Fenton began to talk 
about Fred and praised him up to the skies, she maintained a 
chilling silence. All she would say was, that she had always under- 
stood that Mr. Musgrave was very fascinating, but that she herself 
did not know him particularly well. 

Mrs. Fenton raised her eyebrows. ‘Dear me!’ said she. 
‘I fancied from what he told me that you were a great friend of 
his.’ 

‘I don’t think he can have told you that,’ answered Susie, 
flushing slightly. ‘For a few weeks we saw a good deal of him, 
because we were getting up some theatricals then and he used to 
come here to rehearse; but since that we have scarcely met at 
all. Perhaps, though, he didn’t tell you so; perhaps you only 
fancied it.’ 

‘Oh, I won’t swear that he actually told me so,’ returned 
Mrs. Fenton, laughing; but I certainly had that impres- 
sion. I’m sorry you don’t like him; because I like him im- 
mensely. I don’t think I ever met anyone more unaffected and 
honest and good. He ought to hate me,’ she added presently, 
‘for it is entirely owing to me that he is comparatively poor 
now, whereas he might have been rich. But he doesn’t. On 
the contrary, he has been kindness itself to me from the very 
first. He couldn’t have been more attentive or more charming 
if I had been his own sister, instead of a highly inconvenient 
cousin.’ 

Susie replied shortly that she was glad to hear it, and with 
that the colloquy ended; for now the gentlemen had come up- 
stairs, and Mrs. Moore sailed across the room to ask whether 
Mrs. Fenton would do them all a very very great favour and sing 
something to them. 

Mrs. Fenton complied at once. She had brought no music 
with her, she said, and she was not much accustomed to playing 
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her own accompaniments, but she would do her best, and if she 
broke down they must excuse her. 

So she moved towards the piano, drawing off her gloves, and 
stopping on her way to address a few laughing words to the men, 
who had assembled in a group, as men are apt to do after dinner 
until they receive the expected signals from the offing which 
cause them to disperse. ‘Stick to me,’ she whispered, ‘ support 
me! I’m going to sing, and words can’t express how nervous 
I am. Nothing terrifies me so much as these drawing-room 
performances.’ 

Some members of this contingent, accordingly, formed them- 
selves into a semicircle in the neighbourhood of the piano at 
which Mrs. Fenton seated herself; and, after bestowing a smile 
and a little grimace upon them over her shoulder, she struck the 
keys. Nervous she may have been ; for, as everybody knows, the 
most experienced and accomplished artists are not always exempt 
from that form of suffering; but her nervousness was not 
apparent, nor had she the slightest occasion for feeling any. Her 
voice was not quite a contralto, although most people would 
probably have described it as such; it had a curious sort of occa- 
sional break in it, which, however, did not give the effect of a 
dissonance ; and it was one of that rather rare quality which 
exercises a direct physical influence upon listeners. Her late 
husband had been in the habit of telling her that she had a voice 
like a fiddle, and he did not mean to be complimentary when 
he said so. But then Mr. Fenton had expected certain definite 
results which were quite unattainable from the voice in question : 
others, not having the same reason for being exacting, were more 
flattering, and as for Mrs. Moore’s guests, they were fairly carried 
away by her. First she sang them two quaint, plaintive Swedish 
ballads; and then, as they joined in entreating her to go on, she 
gave them Schubert’s ‘ Adieu,’ which they liked even better, because 
they had all heard it before. It may be doubted, nevertheless, 
whether they had ever heard it sung quite in that way before. 

Fred, who had separated himself from the cluster of men near 
the piano and had taken a vacant chair beside Susie, was not the 
least enthusiastic of her admirers. ‘Isn’t she wonderfui!’ he 
exclaimed. 

‘Yes, she has an extraordinary voice,’ answered Susie, who 
had the air of paying this tribute of praise a little grudgingly, 
‘and she seems to be very clever in managing it. I should think 
she was very clever in every way.’ 
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‘Oh, I don’t know; she is very original—very natural. In 
some ways she is almost a child. I think you would like her.’ 

It so happened that Susie had formed a very strong contrary 
opinion. She did not, however, give utterance to it, but merely 
observed, ‘ You, at all events, seem to like her very much.’ 

‘I’m delighted with her ; so is everybody else, even old Breffit, 
the lawyer, who can’t be called impulsive and who has been wish- 
ing her dead for the last three or four months. Old Breffit has 
always been rather an ally of mine, so he wasn’t half pleased when 
he heard that she was to have her father’s money. He has come 
round now, though. He doesn’t exactly say so, but I believe he 
thinks that such a daughter as Laura deserves any fortune.’ 

‘I suppose,’ remarked Susie slowly, ‘that there is nothing 
very unnatural in a father’s leaving his money to his daughter.’ 

‘Of course not. Ifthere was anything unnatural in the busi- 
ness it was his never taking any notice of her or even mentioning 
her name for twelve years. I must confess that I think he ought 
to have told me he had a daughter.’ 

‘Yes, it is unfortunate for you. Still, your case isn’t altogether 
hopeless, perhaps.’ 

‘I didn’t mean to make any complaint,’ answered Fred-rather 
eurtly. He was puzzled and provoked by the girl’s way of speak- 
ing to him, which he did not see that he had done anything to 
deserve. It was not like her (at all events, it was not like what 
he had imagined her) to treat him so disdainfully because he had 
ceased to be a matrimonial prize, and yet he could conceive of no 
other reason for the change in her demeanour. 

After a few moments she said, ‘Your cousin is a good deal 
older than you are, isn’t she ?’ 

‘I suppose she must be a year or two older, but she certainly 
doesn’t look it. I shouldn’t have set her down as a day more 
than five-and-twenty.’ 

‘I should have put her at over thirty ; but then I don’t admire 
her so much as you evidently do.’ 

‘ Well, we had better not talk any more about her,’ said Fred 
with a shade of impatience, ‘for it doesn’t seem to be a subject 
upon which we are likely to agree. Let us try to find one that will 
please you better—Claughton and his good luck, for instance.’ 

‘It is always pleasant to think about Captain Claughton, 
because he himself is always pleasant,’ returned Susie rather 
defiantly. ‘I don’t quite understand what you mean by his good 
luck, though.’ 
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‘ Why, his brother’s death, of course. Isn’t it the best of good 
luck to be promoted from younger son to heir-apparent ?’ 

Susie looked her neighbour full in the face, which she had not 
done before. ‘Do you know, Mr. Musgrave,’ said she, ‘I think 
you have become very ill-natured all of a sudden.’ 

Now that was precisely what he had been thinking about her; 
but a woman may say things which it is not permissible ie a 
man to say, so he bit his lips and held his tongue. 

‘Everybody,’ the girl continued, ‘does not think money the 
one important thing in the world.’ 

It is not surprising that Fred should have been greatly 
incensed by the outrageous injustice of this speech. If Susie 
loved Captain Claughton, no reasonable being could be angry 
with ber on that account; if, without exactly loving Captain 
Claughton, she was going to marry him because her people wished 
it, and because she herself appreciated the advantages of ease, that 
also was a course of action which, by stretching a point, one might 
perhaps bring oneself to pardon. But hypocrisy was not pardon- 
able. It was really a little too much that she should attempt to 
disguise her own failings by boldly accusing others of them, and 
nothing but the intervention of Mrs. Moore, who thought that 
her stepdaughter had been talking to Mr. Musgrave quite long 
enough, saved Susie from a rebuke of the most outspoken and 
uncompromising kind. 

Fred’s first remark, after he had seated himself in his cousin’s 
brougham and was being driven eastwards, was, ‘ Well, that’s all 
over!’ 

Mrs. Fenton did not affect to misunderstand him. ‘Iam sorry,’ 
she answered, ‘and yet I am glad. Do you think me very un- 
feeling for saying that I am glad ?’ 

‘I don’t understand why you should be glad.’ 

‘Don’t you? Suppose you were as fond of me as I am of you 
—is your imagination equal to that effort ?’ 

‘I think so,’ answered Fred, with a rather woebegone laugh. 

‘ Spur it a little further, then, and suppose that I have fallen 
in love with a man who likes me pretty well, but likes my money 
still better. Suppose that I have suddenly been deprived of my 
money, and that my lover has hastened to beat a prudent retreat. 
You would be sorry for me,I hope; but wouldn’t you also be 
rather glad for my sake that things had so fallen out?’ 

Fred sighed. He was not more fond than the rest of us of 
facing disagreeable facts; but there are circumstances under 
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which facts must needs be faced, and after the conversation which 
he had with Susie he could not pretend to think that his cousin 
had misjudged her. ‘You may be right to rejoice, but I dare say 
you'll excuse me if I don’t join in your rejoicing,’ he observed 
presently. ‘ Somehow or other it’s no great consolation to me to 
know that what I wanted wouldn’t have been worth having if I 
had got it.’ 

‘A day will come when that knowledge will be an immense 
consolation to you,’ returned Mrs. Fenton hopefully. ‘I am not 
without experience; I have learnt what it is to make mistakes 
which can’t be corrected. As for you, my dear Fred, I will risk 
offending you very deeply by predicting a speedy recovery for 
you. You see, if you had really cared a great deal for Miss 
Moore, you wouldn’t have behaved with quite such punctilious 
discretion during the last few months. Men never do.’ 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Moore was saying to her step-daughter, 
‘ Apparently 1 was not so very far wrong in my conjecture. It is 
pretty evident that Mr. Musgrave is either smitten with his 
cousin, or wants her to think that he is. Well, one can hardly 
blame him, I suppose.’ 

‘It seemed to me,’ answered Susie, ‘that it was rather his 
cousin who was smitten with him. She hardly took her eyes off 
him the whole evening.’ 

Mrs. Moore shrugged her shoulders. ‘So much the better for 
Mr. Musgrave! I'm sure I hope he really cares for her, poor 
little thing! It isn’t very pretty in a man of his age to have 
such a keen eye to the main chance; but it’s what we all come 
to sooner or later, and in a certain sense we are right. Because, 
whatever people may say when their own interests are not at 
stake, money is essential, whereas love isn’t. All the same, he 
ought to find it easy enough to fall in love with Mrs. Fenton, and 
most likely he will.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


P goed the sayings of Pelham (Sir E. Lytton Bulwer’s 

Pelham) which Mr. Carlyle took on him to controvert was 
this: ‘There is safety in a swallow-tailed coat.’ The revolu- 
tionary spirit of the age appears to have struck even at that 
time-honoured survival. An agreeable but far from earnest 
writer, Mr. James Payn, is for ever attacking the amenities of 
evening dress. Apparently he has made converts, for one remarks 
that the young and more or less smart men of this world now 
sometimes appear at dinner in a kind of black jacket, shorn of 
tails. The details have no artistic merit, and yet a round jacket 
seems even more unbecoming than the conventional attire. 
Quite stout young men, arrayed in these, look like ‘Eton boys 
grown heavy,’ heavy, and irresistibly attractive to the rod of 
authority. Some there be who daringly display themselves in a 
kind of smoking coat, like what haughty nobles wear in Guy 
Livingstone’s novels and in the artless tales of Ouida’s early 
period. Speaking as a relic of ancient years, a kind of elderly 
fragment, one may hint that smoking coats are not very decent 
togs for the evening meal. Theyare suited to the persons whom 
Major Pendennis called ‘ Tigers.’ In this confused age we cannot 
dress beautifully. People in vain desire colour and fantasy. 
Flannels and fustian are the only appropriate wear, and the wise 
cling to the antiquated decorum of evening dress. The barque 
of society is going down ; let it be with swallow-tails flying, and 
not in round jackets or smoking jackets with purple collars, 


* * 
* 


MM. Erckmann-Chatrian have parted company. These 
illustrious collaborators appear to have quarrelled about money. 
Which was Erckmann and which was Chatrian? Who wrote the 
novels? who looked on? In all, or almost all, literary partnerships, 
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one of the men does the work, the looking on is done by the 
other. When they quarrel (as they always do, if they live long 
enough) each avers that he was the worker. There are excep- 
tions. I have collaborated where J did the work, and where the 
other fellow did the work, and where we both did it. Every sort 
of combination is possible, even that in which neither does really 
any work, but both look on. To young men entering on the life 
of letters one may say, find an ingenious, and industrious, and 
successful partner, stick to him, never quarrel with him, and do 
not survive him. As a rule collaborations are happy arrange- 
ments, because the worker likes working, and the looker-on likes 
the idea that he is at work. The elder Dumas defined the 
collaborator’s duty as ‘making objections’ and so acting the 
critic while criticism was still serviceable, still not too late. One 
would gladly collaborate with any really successful romancer, on 
these terms, and at half profits. It would be so much more 
lucrative, and easy, than making objections after publication, in 
reviews. If Mr. Marion Crawford or Mr. William Black wants 
a collaborator, either of them may hear of something to his ad- 
vantage by applying at The Sign of the Ship! Objections 
offered on moderate terms. 


* * 
* 


In France, where collaboration is more common than in 
England, it does not seem to be worked in the same way. One 
man does not do all the labour, while the other kindly smokes his 
cigarettes. On the other hand, one man, a beginner, supplies 
the idea, while the other, the expert, knocks it into shape. In 
this kind of partnership, one decidedly prefers supplying the 
idea. That is delightfully easy. I have an idea for a Great 
American Novel. ‘What offers?’ as they say in the queer 
papers of exchange and barter. The idea will not suit Mr. 
W. D. Howells (it is an historical novel) nor the author of Mr. 
Barnes of New York—he lacks distinction, rather. It would 
have fitted Mr. Hawthorne: but where is the Hawthorne of 
to-day ? 

‘ Rest, lovely pearl in the brain, 
And slowly mature in the oyster,’ 


as someone says in Clough. Nobody is quite the right person to 
work out my idea of a Great American Novel, while I look on. 


* * 
* 


Is Culture pessimist ? Have all clever persons blighted affec- 
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tions, broken ideals ; have they all been duped by their expectations 
of life, and embittered by their experience of human nature? If 
one might judge by the novels and by the plays most twittered 
about in circles intellectual, human nature is very bad indeed. 
Almost all the favourite romances of M. Daudet, M. Paul 
Bourget, and the plays of Dr. Ibsen in particular, might be called 
by the name of a story of Mr. Besant’s, The Seamy Side. Mean 
people, luxurious people, selfish, sordid, and morally squalid 
people, are the stock characters of these works. Someone said 
about a scene in Dr. Ibsen’s Doll’s House, ‘ This is strong ;’ and 
someone else replied, ‘You may say the same of cheese.’ The 
strength which comes of a certain moral rancidity is prevalent 
and popular, and the rancidity is rarely tempered by humour. 

Compare M. Daudet’s Sidonie with Mr. Thackeray’s Becky 
Sharp. Becky is not a better woman than Sidonie, but how her 
character is lightened and brightened by her humour, and by her 
rare relapses into humanity! Every now and then that armed and 
iron depravity of hers is surprised and softened, but Sidonie is 
incorruptibly base, and never for an instant deviates into being 
sympathetic. She has no moments like that in which Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley was proud of her husband, or was moved on her return to 
Queen’s Crawley, or was sorry to leave the stupid, kind, domestic 
life there. But in modern, cultivated, analytic, and scientific 
novels, a much higher standard of general badness and sordidness 
prevails. Even the characters with whom and for whom we are 
meant to feel are, somehow, disagreeable people, harsh in manner, 
hostile, not to be liked or admired. Yet nobody can aver that 
human nature is really like this; we are not so consistently 
unpleasant as Dr. Ibsen’s persons. In his very ingenious, if long 
and rather tedious, new story, Le Disciple, M. Paul Bourget, for 
one, has guarded against this tendency to blacken everything. 
He provides foils to his psychological villain ; if we may judge by 
his book, and M. Dostoieffsky’s Le Crime et le Chétiment, psycho- 
logy is a bad study for the young. The soldier, the unhappy 
heroine, even the honest old atheistic philosopher, are all good 
foils to the scoundrelly ‘ disciple’ whom M. Bourget holds up as 
an awful example to the young men of France. 

‘Perhaps the modern pessimism as to goodness in ‘ cultured’ 
novels is really a testimony to the truth of Theology. We are all 
miserable sinners, though on a superficial examination it does 
not appear. But the psychological novelist uses a microscope, and 
lo, he quite unconsciously agrees with the Prayer-book, and makes 
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all ‘his characters profoundly miserable. The old simple scheme 
in which you had a real unmitigated villain, a heroine as pure as 
snow or flame, and a crowd of good ordinary people, gave us more 
agreeable reading, at least ; and reading not, I think, much more 
remote from truth than is found in such a play as Dr. Ibsen’s 
Ghosts, or in his Pillars of Society. However art, like every 
other activity, must go on making its experiments. 

Perhaps modern psychological novels may one day be as for- 
gotten as Mrs. Radcliffe’s, which once had a vogue like theirs. 
Who reads the Mysteries of Udolpho now, or The One-Handed 
Monk? We take them up, and have the best will in the world 
to be frightened, but they do not frighten us. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
thought Shelley more likely to live in his prose than in his verse. 
At this distance of time, Mrs. Radcliffe’s verse seems more 
lively than her prose. Yet Wordsworth, as may be read in 
Professor Knight’s new biography, thought Guy Mannering a 
novel in the style of Mrs. Radcliffe ! 


*.° 
IN THE GALLERY. 


There are Red Stars all around it, 
On the works of other men; 

But there isn’t one has found it, 
Though ’tis only two pounds ten. 

Right and left they still go flying, 
Till I frequently remark : 

‘It’s as if they had been trying 
For my picture, in the dark.’ 


Right and left the red stars cluster ; 
And a pleasant tale they tell, 

With their warm and cheery lustre, 
To the men whose pictures sell. 

And one’s prospects might be clearer— 
But it always was the way— 

And I see the stars grow nearer, 
They will hit—some other day. 


MAY KENDALL, 


* * 
* 


On the sensitiveness of fish to pain, a correspondent sends the 
following very curious anecdote :— 
‘Some years since, an old friend (since dead) who had been 
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fishing on the Spey, told me that on one occasion he had hooked 
a salmon foully, and the fish being strong and powerful, tore 
itself away, leaving some of the flesh near the eye attached to the 
hook. Within an hour the fisherman hooked a salmon with the 
same fly in the same pool, and on landing him found that it was 
the same fish which had received the nasty wound just mentioned.’ 
_ To be sure it may be replied that well-authenticated instances 
of such lack of sensitiveness in fish are very rare, while the sulky 
refusal to rise after once being deceived is only toocommon. I 
have lately seen a sanguine youth fish for half an hour over the 
place where he had just hooked and lost a sea trout, losing with 
it a cast of flies. But that sea trout was as obstinate as a Docks 
Company director. Certainly, a return to the bait does not 
prove an absence of pain. Does not the author who cries out 
loudest about the anguish inflicted on him by criticism come back 
with punctuality and take his chance again? 


* * 
* 

Inthe Nineteenth Century, Professor Knight (vir doctissimus 
et amicus meus, as the old authors say) has been reviewing 
‘Criticism as a Trade.’ He complains that a critic will take the 
measure of a book in as many minutes as the book was years in 
the writing. Well, but the measure of a book can really be taken 
very quickly, by an expert. Indeed, even the author, after years 
of toil, may take the measure of his book in a flash of insight, 
and see that he has done his work wrongly. But when we speak 
of critics we ought not to mean the hasty producer of ‘short 
notices.’ They are not criticism, these paragraphs; they are the 
sketchiest hints of the matter and manner of a*book. Nobody 
eould review a dozen new volumes of, say, four thousand pages, in 
one column, for a couple of guineas or so. Criticism cannot -be 
written in that way, nor at that price. But enmity and sarcasm 
are not the marks of there hasty reviewers. On the other hand, 
they display a rapid but universal good-nature. When true enmity 
comes in it is really useful to an author. Enmity is sharp-sighted 
and will detect your weak places and blunders in a way for which 
authors ought to be grateful. They are never grateful. The 
slightest qualification of praise is ‘an attack’ in their language. 
It once befell myself to write a book which was kindly spoken of 
—by critics who did not pose as specialists in a dull topic. But 
one of the critics had been bantered in the book, and his remarks 
were of value. He had not gone blamelessly to sleep over it. 
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Another book, on a very different matter, contained some fine 
blunders. Just one reviewer recognised and pointed them out. 
A friend sent me is criticism, adding, ‘ Just see what that brute 
Jones has the impertinence to say.’ But Jones was quite just, and 
his censures were truly serviceable. Criticisms by specialists where 
actual knowledge is concerned are the best of all. But in matters 
of art—for example, in novel-writing—is it fair that novelists should 
be reviewed by novelists? The successful romancers will not do it ; 
they could not afford to do it. Will the unsuccessful romancers be 
just and impartial? They must be very noble men and women if 
they, who sell 500 copies of a book, can be rigidly fair to a fellow- 
craftsman who sells 50,000. Similar remarks apply to poets; but, 
as only two poets are successful, the case is not quite the same. The 
failures may prey upon each other and do very little harm. Pro- 
bably few industries have been more improved, in fairness and in 
urbanity, than that of literary criticism. But strings of short notes 
hastily penned are not criticism at.all. 
* * 
* 

Any readers who take an interest in Keats’s clever and forgotten 
friend, John Hamilton Reynolds, may be pleased to know that he 
was an admirer of Wordsworth’s before he wrote the parody of 
Peter Bell. A correspondent very kindly sends me an early quarto 
of Reynolds’s, The Eden of Imagination (London: 1814). The 
laureate of the Prize Ring was extremely young when he wrote 
his Eden, and said, with the affability of youth, ‘I know of no 
one so fit to inhabit this Eden of Imagination as Mr. Wordsworth ; 
he is possessed of ideas and feelings very much above those of 
common men.... The smallest flowers yield him pleasure of 
no ordinary description,’ and soon. Wordsworth may have preferred 
Reynolds’s parody to his praise. 

* ® 
* 

The Death Wake,a Necromaunt in Three Chimeras, by 
Thomas Todd Stoddart, the angling poet, was referred to in the 
last number of the ‘Ship.’ It seems a difficult book to procure. 
In his Songs and Poems (1839) Stoddart is seldom good except 
about fishing. But he has one romantic piece, The Mythologist, 
carelessly done, yet with passages of curious charm, and a touch 
of Edgar Allan Poe. The mythologist of the piece is a lonely 
Nubian boy, grubbing with the point of an assegai among the 
hieroglyphs and tombs of Hundred-Gated Thebes, 
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Thebes lies lonely by the Nile 
In the garment of a king, 

That hath lain on the anointed ribs 
A worn, wind-sifted thing, 

That hath held the dead in its finery, 
The bleach’d and the withering. 


Whether the whole poem, like Beddoes’s work more or less, is 
a satire on fallen civilisation, or not, perhaps the author did not 
know. But it has originality enough, and, in contrast with his 
angling songs, proves versatility enough to win Stoddart a modest 
place in the long gallery of English poets. 


ANDREW LANG, 
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The ‘Donna’ and the Strike. 


HE readers of LoNGMaN’s MaGazinE have for several years 
given such practical evidence of the sympathy they feel for 
the hard lot of the Dock labourers, that it is certain that the great 
strike must be a matter in which they take the deepest interest. 
At the very least they will expect to hear in this number of the 
magazine how the prolonged struggle has affected the ‘ Donna.’ 
When the strike occurred, and it further soon became evident 
that the struggle would be long and exhausting, the question of a 
cheap food supply was obviously of the first importance to the 
workmen who were out. As the readers of LONGMAN’ are aware, 
the ‘Donna’ and the other trucks which cater for the unem- 
ployed outside the docks sell halfpenny portions, and the half- 
pennies do not cover the cost of the food. The difference is made 
up by the subscriptions of the readers of this magazine, who thus by 
their generosity carry on what is strictly a charitable undertaking 
which has undoubtedly helped hundreds of poor fellows to tide 
over bad times, and enabled them to keep clear of the workhouse 
—or worse. The trucks inside the docks supply penny meals 
which pay their expenses. When the dockmen struck work, it 
was clear that these inside trucks would be largely or entirely 
deserted, and the question arose whether there would not be such 
pressure on the ‘ Donna’ and the other outside trucks as had never 
been felt since the ‘ Don’ took its first journey to Tower Hill, and 
the question further arose what should be done in this case. In 
the first place the resources of the Workman’s Restaurant in Dock 
Street, from which the trucks are supplied, and of the trucks them- 
selves would speedily be exhausted if the strikers should consider 
themselves ‘out-of-works’ and come for halfpenny dinners in 
thousands ; and secondly the question would arise whether it would 
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be right to employ money, subscribed for the benefit of men out 
of work because there was no work for them to do, in feeding men 
on strike. Obviously in these circumstances the Sisters who 
manage the trucks were in danger of being placed in a trying 
position. 

The difficulty so far has not arisen. In this remarkable strike 
the behaviour of the men has throughout been one of the most re- 
markable features. Instead of rushing to the ‘ Donna,’ clamour- 
ing for halfpenny meals which would enable them to hoid out 
longer, they seem to have felt that this was not the purpose for 
which the ‘ Donna’ was maintained, and that in their conflict with 
their employers to avail themselves of relief which was not in- 
tended for them would not be fair. The result has been therefore 
that during the strike, up to September 8, the demand at the 
‘Donna’ has been less than at the corresponding period last year. 
A number of genuine out-of-work men have bought their food 
there, but not so many as usual. This diminution the Sisters say 
is accounted for by the fact that many of the halfpennies paid by 
the out-of-works are given them by those in work. And when 
the latter are on strike it is obvious that they need all the half- 
pennies they have got. 

It is much to be hoped that the strike may so affect the con- 
ditions of labour at the Docks that the necessity for the ‘ Donna’ 
may cease. It has been the system of taking on large numbers 
of casual workmen, and dismissing them after a few—sometimes 
a very few—hours’ work, which has been the root of the evil. If 
the dockers can succeed in knocking this monstrous system on 
the head, they will have done more for themselves and for Eng- 
land than many social reformers, Their stipulation that no man 
should be employed for less than four hours is a tentative effort in 
this direction, but even this gives them a more insecure position 
than that of Hodge, who is nominally a day-labourer, but in most 
cases practically a yearly one. The sooner the conditions under 
which ships are unloaded in London will admit of men being taken 
on at any rate by the week, the better. 

The following extract from a long and interesting letter on 
the subject of the strike contributed to the Manchester Guardian 
of August 31, by Dr. Oakley, now Dean of Manchester, and for 
many years Vicar of St. Saviour’s, Hoxton, will be of interest to 
readers of the magazine :— 

‘And may I venture to add—in case any have been stirred for 
the first time by the recent accounts of the battle of life at the 
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gates of the London Docks—that I wish they would look on thé 
last page of each month’s Loneman’s MaGazine, and see the 
account of what is done by some promoters and friends of that 
magazine, through some Sisters on the spot, by means of a move- 
able caravan called the “ Donna,” to bring the cheapest wholesome 
food—a meal for a penny, and half a meal for a halfpenny— 
within reach of the famished multitudes of human “ failures ” who, 
when other work is scarce, surround the dock gates in numbers 
that are hardly credible, any more than their condition, till you 
see them. Hereis a most practical outlet for stirred sympathies, 
and fuller information will, to my knowledge, be gladly given. 
Many is the penny meal that has been divided with a penniless 
fellow-workman ; habitual the single meal eaten by the breadwinner, 
and another or even two sent home by the hands of a child or wife 
to those at home; not unknown—no, nor even unfamiliar—the 
penny meal shared by man, wife, and even children! Suchisthe 
class whose fate is to-day in the balance—in all probability for 
years to come. It is our English doctrine that on our soil no man 
may own a human chattel. Our practice still is, however, that 
for certain purposes and for a certain time a joint-stock company 
may |” 
EDITOR. 
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TuE Epiror begs to acknowledge the receipt of the following sums. Contribu- 
tions received after September 8, will be entered in the November number. 


C. O. Douglas 5s. I. A.B. 10s. Teragram 10s. Parcels of clothing from A. Z. 
and M, B. L, Anon. (for the Workroom) a parcel of clothing. 
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The Editor requests that his correspondents will be good enough to 
write to him informing him of the subject of any article they wish to 
offer, before sending the MS. A stamped and addressed envelope should 
accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for acct- 
dental loss. All communications should be addressed to 

The Editor of Loneman’s Macazinz, 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Report for the Quinquennium ending 31st December, 1887:— 
ASSURANCE FUND CD eee ee ee, Se 
NET LIABILITY UNDER ASSURANCES .. 2,535,642 
EN Ch ikem! tae seen, sae) ee £168,166 


SPECIMEN OF BONUSES ON POLICIES 


Effected at Age 30 for £1,000, on which 5 Annual Premiums, amounting 
to £126. 13s. 4d., have been paid:— 





Year of Reversionary 
Valuation. Cash Bonus. Percentage. sang Percentage. 





La a 
1877 19 per cent. 7110 oO 56 per cent. 


1882 - 83 10 oO 66 
1887 24 45 8810 0 
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THE ASSURANCE FUND (excluding £19,173 reserved for Annuities) on the 
gist December, 1888, invested upon first-class securities, and yielding nearly 4} per cent. 
interest, is now upwards of 36 per cent. of the total liabilities of the Company, and 14 
times the amount of the Annual Premiums payable. 

The corresponding ratios in 


1877 were 32 per cent. and \\ times the Annual Premiums, and in 
1882 were 36 per cent. and \3 times the Annual Premiums. 





During the past 41 years the Company has paid in Claims £8,938,310 


And divided Bonuses amongst the Assured, exclusive of 
those taken in Reduction of Premium, amounting to £1,212,458 











INTERIM BONUSES are given on Policies of five years 
old and upwards which become Claims between any two 
Valuations, the amount distributed in this way during the last 
+ seitenieaiil tent £13,500. 
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IMPORTANT ARTICLE from ‘“‘ THE WHITEHALL REVIEW.” 





“As you have started a column,” writes a correspondent, 
“wherein you give notice of novelties to be seen at shops, and 
point out as well where one can get cheap and good—for I dislike 
the cheap and nasty—articles at reasonable prices, perhaps you 
will explain to me what is the true meaning of the discount system 
which has come so much into operation even with the best shops. 
I notice, for instance, that if I make a purchase from certain 
tradesmen, I can get an article for one-fourth less price than it is 
marked. How comes it that a tradesman can afford to give me 
a twenty-shilling article for fifteen shillings; and why does he not 
tempt me in the first instance by boldly announcing his price as 
fifteen shillings? Has he merely, asit were, put five shillings on for 
the purpose of taking five shillings off should I dispute the reason- 
ableness in the cost of his wares?” 





In reply to our correspondent, we would point out that he 
has failed to notice the most important item in the bargain between 
himself and the shop-keeper—the discount is only given for cash 
payments. A, who is prepared to put down his fifteen shillings, 
can have at that price the article marked a sovereign ; while B, who 
buys the same article and “ puts it down to his account,” when he 
does pay, pays his sovereign for it. The tradesman who advertises 
his wares at “‘ Store prices” merely says to the public, “‘ Put your 
money down on my counter just as you do on the pay-desk of the 
Stores, and you shall have your goods at the same price—with this 
extra convenience thrown in, that I will send your purchases to your 
address, and you shall not be kept waiting for at least twenty minutes 
before you are served. Youshall be waited on at once; and you can 
enter and deal at my shop without having to take out and pay for a 
ticket of admittance, and without having to quote a number to enable 
me to prove your identity.” The point is merely one of cash versus 
credit, and cash is of as much value to the ordinary shops as it is to 
the Stores or any other business establishment. 





To get, however, a clear and concise statement of the case, we 
have applied to Mr. Jenner, of the well-known firm of Messrs. Jenner 
®& Knewstub, Limited, of St. James’s Street, and here, in the shape 
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of queries and answers, is the explanation as to how it suits a leading 
firm like this to deal on the.25 per cent. discount system: ‘‘ Why do 
you take off five-and-twenty per cent. from your goods ?—For the 
purpose of extending our business and enabling us to compete with 
the’Stores or any business in the world: But do you-compete with 
them ?—Undoubtedly we do ; our goods are all marked in plain figures 
at the usual market value, so that customers can compare prices with 
other houses, leaving only a small percentage for selling. Then, how 
can you pay all your expenses out of such a minimum of profit ?— 
This can only be done by a very great extension of business, which 
we expect to do when the public realise that they can get the best 
goods and save 3d. in every shilling they spend, so that if they lay out 
£100, they save £25. Do you do this in all you sell ?—Yes, on 
everything—-jewellery and all; and when large purchases are made 
in jewellery—say a purchase of £4,000, you see £1,000 are saved. 
Have you a large stock of jewellery ’—Yes a very fine stock, all of 
which will be sold at this rate. Besides which you have a good 
general stock !—Yes, a very fine stock of silver goods, and elegancies 
and novelties suitable for marriage and birthday presents. Do you 
keep watches and clocks ?—Yes, we have a good silver keyless watch 
at 30s., which now sells at 22s. 6d., and all kinds of watches and 
clocks equally cheap. Do you sell goods suitable for travelling ?— 
Yes, we have a very fine stock of travelling-bags, both fitted and 
empty ; also portmanteaus and trunks for ladies’ dresses, and luncheon 
baskets, &c. Portmanteaus are generally so very heavy, have you 
anything new in this way ?—Yes, we have introduced one made of 
compressed cane, which is extremely light and durable; now here is 
one, see how light it is; the price is only 50s. Of course, cash 
payments prevent bad debts ? —Certainly, and that is an important 
factor in the case. The leading shops in the West End must give 
credit ; but I would rather take fifteen shillings in cash than get a 
pound on the credit system. The arrangement is mutually 
advantageous ; if a tradesman can avoid bad debts he can afford 
to do with a minimum of profit.” 





This pretty fully explains the simple reason why a shop can 
afford to do just what the Stores do with regard to low prices for 
cash payments. . Without in any way wishing to make an attack on 
the Stores or their system, it may be pointed out that if similar 
advantages cam be obtained by dealing with first-class shops—where 
the routine of business is not congested into chaos—the result in the 
way of comfort and convenience to the public must be obvious. 











